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He~ Down in the corner of his door was O'Farrell, hanging on for dear life to his gun; in front 

. of him crouched the doctor, and down on his knees in the center of the hall 
was the ferocious blood-eater, Sergeant Balls, paralyzed with fright. 
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Fs CHAPTER I. 
>» “I say, Waxworks, can you tell me where Doctor Skinner’s Mil- 
itary Academy is?” 

_ The speaker was a curly-headed, red-cheeked boy of sixteen, with 
a face that wasn’t handsome by any means, but instead bore a look 
of honesty and devil-may-care good-humor that was better, by far. 
He had a carpet-bag in one hand and a cane in the other, while on 
‘behind him an Irish side staggered along with a trunk on his 
shoulder. 

The lad addressed, a languid, fair-haired individual, dressed in 
Be extremest height of fashion, with a ducky-darling, gold-rimmed 
eye-glass stuck in his fishy-looking eye, turned in astonishment. 
| “Aw, did you speak to me?” he asked. 

_ “You’re right, my son; I didn’t know whether you were alive or 

not, or I’d a whispered louder. My name is Jimmy Grimes and I’ve 

come to help Dr. Skinner enjoy life. Where is his intellectual 

Creedmoor?” 

| “His—aw—what?” 

_ “The ranch where he teaches the young idea how to shoot.” 

; The fair-haired youth scratched his head in evident astonish- 
ent. 

9 “Oh!” exclaimed he, after a anette reflection; “do you mean 

the Military Academy ?” 

“That’s what I said first, old man. Where is the plantation? 
They told me at the depot, but I forgot.” 

‘ The dandy slowly surveyed the other through his eye-glass. 
. “TI—aw—have the honaw of being one of the doctah’s pupils, an’ 
will show you the way,” he lisped. 

“Sonny, you’re a brick,” said Jimmy, Per onineny 
your name; what’s the handle that you go by?” 

“Clarence Dubernocque.” 

“Guy, that’s a long one. Well, I guess I’ll cut it short and call 
you Duby—Duby, old pal, how’s things?” 

Master Clarence Dubernocque looked perfectly appalled at his 
companion ’s cheek. 

_ “You’re—you ’re deuced familiar,” he ejaculated. 
“Of course,” said Jimmy; “I ain’t proud at all. 


* 


“what's 


Why, if you’ve 
ot time to carry a trunk, I’ll let you carry mine. What do you 
ay, Duby?” 

_ “Duby”. didn’t say anything. 

_ He was evidently dumfounded, thunder-struck, mie iuciadd at 

e other’s calm assurance. 

He, the dandy, the pretty boy, the “masher” of Stamford Military 
Academy, to be thus accosted and guyed by a “fresh,” for so a new 
fea. was designated in the school. , 
| But he dazedly led the way to the academy. 


BAD HGG 


OR, 


TEASER. 


A curve in the country road soon brought them to it. 

It was a large, massive, noble-looking structure, standing on the 
brow of a hill, and surrounded by extensive grounds, one portion of 
which was inclosed and used as an out-of-door gymnasium, also as 
a parade ground. 

At the entrance to the grounds several lads, in undress suits, 
were lounging. 

They surveyed Jimmy with interest. 

“What have you got there, Duby?” inquired one. 

“Is it stuffed?” asked another. 

“No, it’s dropped off a tree.” 

“The wind blew it here.” 

“He’s pretty, ain’t he?” 

“He’d make a bully shadow.” 

“Probably he’s come to start a prayer-méeting. Stag the white 
choker !” 

“Yes, and look at those pants. 
ox.” ‘ 

These were a few of the boy-like salutations that the new boy re- 
ceived, 

His cheeks flushed under them, and he bit his lips; but still he 
continued steadily up the graveled path that led to the academy. 

“I’m fresh, now,” he muttered, “and I won’t bother with those 
chaps now. But wait till I get stale, then—vwell, we'll start a new 
cemetery right off.” 

Soon they reached the house itself: On the steps stood a pomp- 
ous, such a terribly pompous gentleman, with a very red face, a big 
stomach, and a long nose. He ‘vas in undress uniform, and he 
stood leaning on his cane as if posturing for a three-cent tin-type. 

“Who’s that old rooster?” asked Jimmy. 

His companion fairly turned pale with fear. 

“That’s Sergeant Balls, our drill-master, and head teacher,” 
answered. 

“Got any more like him lying around?” 

“ Why?” 

“Tf you have, jest stuff ’em and stick ’em outside for signs. 
There’s millions in it.” 

Duby fairly. shook with fright. 

“He'll hear you,” he muttered. 

“Probably he will if he ain’t stone deaf. 
ear-trumpet.” 

“But he'll get you punished.” 

“That’s what I’m here for. Give me a knockedowa: Duby.” 

“ Aw—weally—what?” 

“Introduce me to his nibs. 


His mother cut them out with an 


he- 


If he is, I’ll buy him an 


Ask him if he won’t have a cigar 


with me, and come to a calico hop.” 
“Sh-—shut up,” gasped Dubernocque, leading Jimmy up to the 
sergeant, and then giving a military salute, he said: 


A BAD EGG. 


= sergeant fos > ane at him. 
“Your name, sir mechanically repeated. ~ 
“Jimmy “Grimes.” ~~ CS Sera 

“Where do you come from?” { 

“Turnover, Connecticut.” = . 

“Does the doctor expect you?” i : 

“Probably not, as he didn’t send any canary-colored barouche 
after me, and I had to hire a man to carry my trunk up. There it 
is on the grass where the porter left it, sir. Would you mind lug- 
ging it upstairs for me?” 

The sergeant grew fairly purple in the face. 

“Do you know who I am?” he thundered. 

“Coachman.” 

“Coachman be d——d; sir!. I am Sergeant Balls, late of the 
British army, now chief of the intellectual staff of this college.” 

Jimmy made him a low bow. © 2 Se = 

“Beg pardon, sir; I.hope you will take no offense, for I meant 
nothing.” I am new here, and I thought that perhaps you might be 
joking me.” 

~ The great man felt considerably mollified. 

Indeed, he even went so far as to hold out his hand. 

“Well, Master Grimes, how are you?” said he, condescendingly. 

“Nobby, old cock: how’s yourself?” and J immy gave the noble 
sergeant a playful punch in the ribs. 3 . 

That gentleman actually howled with pain. 

“Shoot the scoundrel! Arrest the young scamp!” he shouted; 
“he’s assaulted me!” 

Duby started back with ashen features. 

“Now you've done it,” he whispered. 

“They all do it. Somebody knock that old Mulligan Guard up 
again, or he’ll die crooked,” was Jimmy’s calm reply. 

It did seem as if the sergeant needed resuscitating of some sort. 

The blow had knocked most of the wind out of him, and he stood 
bent over like a hinge, yelling at the top of his voice. 

Attracted by his outcries, several boys came running up. 

Also a tall, thin gentleman, with spectacled eyes, cork-screw 
jegs, and a long face surmounted by a lot of black ringlets, looking 

suspiciously as if they were his own hair—by purchase. 

“What's the matter?” demanded he. 

At his approach, all of the by-standers except Jimmy fell back 
in reverent awe, for it was Dr. Skinner himself who spoke. 

“What’s the matter?” he repeated. 

“Military gent in a fit, I think,” informed Jimmy. 

Sergeant Balls found his voice in an instant. 

“You young whelp,” he roared, catching the boy by the collar, 
“Vl have you hung. Dr. Skinner, this juvenile assassin, who 
<laims to be an intended pupil of yours, struck me, Sergeant 
Dionysius Balls, late of the British army, and chief of the intel- 
jectual staff of this establishment, in the diaphragm.” 

The doctor turned to the culprit. 

“What have you to say, sir?” he asked. 

Jimmy gave Duby a sly wink. 

“Dr. Skinner,” he began, with an obsequious bow, “the gentle- 
man shook hands with me, and I punched him out of pure polite- 
ness ” ' . : 

“Punched him out of pure politeness?” echoed the doctor. 

“Certainly, sir; that is the custom where I come from, and if I 
thave done anything wrong, I am willing to apologize for it.” 

“He’s a liar, sir!” shouted the exasperated sergeant; “if I had 
my way. Id boil him. Mind my word, doctor, the word of Ser- 
geant Dionysius Balls, late of” : 

The doctor checked his instructor’s eloquence by a sign. | 

“If the young gentleman erred through ignorance, I accept his 
apology for you, sergeant,” he statelily said. “Master Grimes, fol- 

low me.” | 


Besides, as the wine could not be told from vinegar, ; 
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ance was not damaged to any terrific degree. 


two dismal glasses. Bert 
He solemuly filled them. - 


sued in the play-ground. : 


toward it to look out. 


end, make it jump-two or three inches. Lee 
Quick as lightning, Jimmy yanked the toad out, . nd sii 

into. the dector’s glass. Soe 
“Here’s luck, doc,” he said, draining his own tumbler. 


and mechanically started to swallow its contents. 
One gulp was all he took. : : 


ceiling. 


the glass to the floor, and spit out the toad. 


alarm. 


roof of his mouth. 
“Toads are poisonous,” said Jimmy. 


like mad; “for God’s sake ring the bell.” 
“What bell, sir?” 


ring that bell for assistance.” 


found the bell, and gave it a pull. 
It was speedily responded to by a house-maid. 


“ 


acrobatic essence; “what—-what do ail the master?” 
“Toad,” laughed Jimmy. ‘ 


chair. 


Stooping down he picked up the toad. 


out, “the toad is wood.” 
“What?” gasped the doctor, springing up. 
“Wooden toad,” repeated J immy. 
The doctor snatched it from his hand. - 


that glass?” 


face. “f 


affair no further. 
Jimmy complied, of course, and followed the doctor up into the 


As for the sergeant, he swore in an undertone to himself, and 
marched off in high dadgeon. 

Up a flight of stairs, through a small hall to a cozy little apart- 
ment lined with book-shelves, and containing a table, several chairs, 
sofa and small sideboard, the doctor led his new charge. 

“This is my studio; take a seat, Master Grimes,” said he. 

Jimmy sat down in a free-and-easy style on the sofa, and taking 
a seat opposite him, the doctor mentioned to him the rules of the 

etc. 


affair outside. It ig inexplicable, ” 
little room at the foot of the stairs, 
you around your new quarters,” gaid he. 


presence and went to the room indicated. 
“Your mother sent you here, I believe,” he said, in conclusion. 
y Jimmy made a wry face. | 
“My emis answered he; “the deacon had to go and get 
amarried to a red-headed old maid, and that spoilt the rackets of the ' about the “noble sons of Erin and the bl 


In Jimmy’s pocket was a toy toad—one of those kind that 
can buy for a couple of cents at a toy store, and by nr Ss. 1s 


“Mr. O'Farrell will furnish you will the regulation suit, and 
Bucs 


‘ am ™ 
‘Deacon’s Son; or, the Imp of the Village. | he got 
7 | me around the house, and so packed me off here.” 3 
se, S sg SS eS “Very wise woman,” said the doctor, with'a gra 
our = a es =. > on gr ; Ss head. - “Master Grimes, will you hawees ass. | 
“My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills my father feeds his|~ Dr. Skinner always asked a neW scl olar fo have a glass of wine 
: a ae ee erent because it looked stylish, and was apt to give said new 


scholar the idea that the two highest-toned. men in America were 
the doctor and another man—and that other man ris Cad) 4 
is 


negar, and would 
have given a brass monkey the stomach-ache, the cause of temper- 

Jimmy said he would go a glass of the exhilarating fluid, and the 
doctor, going to the sideboard, took out a melancholy decanter and 


Just as he had concluded the operation, a row of some kind en- 


As the window of the room overlooked it, the doctor stepped over 


His eyes still on the play-ground, the doctor picked up his glass 
The cold, slimy toad pressed against his lips, into his mouth. 
He gave a scream of terror and jumped clean up against the 
“Oh, Lord! Help! I’m poisoned!” he shrieked, as he dashed 
“What does ail you?” asked Jimmy, with every appearance of 
“I’ve swallowed a toad—a snake—a serpent!” the doctor 
screeched, spitting and hawking as if he desired to get rid of the 
“I know it. I’m a dead man!” yelled the doctor, hopping around 
“Oh, any bell! Ring two bells. My academy for a physician! 
Ouch, I taste that toad yet! Master Grimes, for humanity’s sake 


By this time, Jimmy, scarce able to conceal his laughter, had 
Oh, Laud a Godey!” she shrilly cried, gazing at the doctor’s 


“Yes, toads, ” the doctor vociferated; “run for a physician ; fly 
for a medical man; oh, stop the school, telegraph to all the leading 
newspapers that I’m dying, and ask them to send a reporter up!” 
and exhausted by the violence of his efforts, he sank back into a 

Jimmy concluded that the joke had gone far enough. s i 


“Hold on,” he cried, to the house-maid, who was about going 


“It’s so,” he said, with a very red face; “but how did it come in 


“Grew there,” suggested Jimmy, with an innocent expression of 


a gigantic mouse, but like a wise man he determined to carry the 


“Mary,” said he to the wondering house-maid, who stood gaping 


Jimmy gave a low bow, and then the doctor directed him to a 


With another inclination of the head, Jimmy left the great ‘man’s 


The door was open, and a little man with Niieay AA aA 

. great carroty whiskers — 

saab dela Same fiery-colored hair, sat bow legge a chair 
sewing away at a military coat, and humming a fierce Irish ditty, 


ae) 


a 


“borry every match in the place,” 


ee 


“Is O'Farrell engine out around here?” asked ' Ji immy. 
The little man got down out of the chair in a hurry.’ nn padile 
ba Ba Misther O'Farrell, < said he, mee an- emphasis on ‘the 


-Misther. 


“a8 he int” inquired di immy,’ bound to have a little fun. 
“Tam hei” 

“When will he Be ‘bieiete again?” st Na! Ly the 634 

_“T tould ye, sir, that Misther O'Farrell is a agai ie 


“And when will you be at home? “4 


“T am here now.” © / Eves 
“Well, let me know when I can eat again sale see him.” 

‘3 Mi: 

about the size of a full-grown bantam rooster. 

“Are ye crazy?” he howled. “I am Misther. O'Wdtrell—Misther 
O’Farrell is me: We are each other ; we are both at home; eae 
do ye’s want?” 

“Tis royal nibs sent me down for a uniform, ” 
“Who do yez call his royal nibs?” 
“Doe: ” 

“Doe who?” 

“Doe Skinner.” 


informed Ji immy, 


“whin you spake: av the | 


“Thin,” O’Farrell said, on dignity, .“ 
docther peer him by his title. .Yez are-new: to the eeatiemy 17.0 

“Rather.” 

“T coneluded. so fant ‘yer anna: Yez will aot bake av 
that soon. In the future yea will call»me Misther, Cornaylius 
O'Farrell.”. 


“All right, now, Misther Sisneay Wes O'Farrell se laughed Ji immy ; : 
“will you please to give me a uniform?” —. 

After considerable rummaging among a nile of yuifornd ae 
was fitted out. He changed his clothes and, put the uniform on. 

As he did so a couple of cigars fell from his pocket. 

O’Farrell picked them up in a minute. 

“Have them?” asked Jimmy. 

“T don’t inind if I do. Pupils are not permitted to mole, but 
taychers are, Have yez a match As 

“Light it with your whiskers.” 

“No personal jokes, sir, av you plaze,” pustled up ‘the O'Farrell : 
“TI have a match meself,” and started to light his: weed. 

Somehow it wouldn’t go. 

He lit another match and bit the ot off. of the cigar... 

Still no better luck. .. at 

“Shall I teach you how to eels asked Ji immy. : 

“Tache your grandmother to .suck. eggs,” retorted O'Farrell, 
savagely; “the devil fly away wid sich a cast-iron cigar. Shure it 
wud take a team av oxen to dhraw it,” and he applied another 
match to it. ; 

NORE 

“Better let me tr Va said Jimmy. 

“No bye can Jarn me to. smoke, be gob; I’ll light it if I have to 
O’ Farrell returned. : 
~Scratch—scratch, went the matches, fast and furious. 

But the tip of the cigar positively and unconditionally refused 
to ignite. 

“Begorra, no living man can loight that devil's own cigar,’ >- at 
last declared O’Farrell. 2 

“You’re right there,” quietly answered Ji immy. 

“Why ?.” yh 

“The cigar is made of tin.” oe : 

“a Tin ! 1 : : . 

“Yes, tin, varnished and papered. It is simply a ‘whistle made 
in close imitation of a cigar.’ 

O’Warrell got as mad as a turkey-cock with a bunch of fire- 
crackers on his legs, and savagely crushed the mock Havana be- 
neath his feet. 

“Did yez know it was a dummy?” he queried. 


. “Slightly.” 
“Then why did yez allow me to light it?” 
“For fun.” Y ; 
Mr. O’Farrell pursed up his lips. 


“Tf yez wasn’t a new boy, sich fun wud cost yez dear. ‘Me an- 


-cestors war kings av Ireland, an’ I am not the man to be insulted 


with impunity... Follow me to the drill-yard,” said he. 
With a smile on his face, Jimmy complied, and O’Farrell guided 


him to a bare spot of ground, just outside of the academy proper, 
-which was inclosed by a high fence and used as a drill- “vers in mild 


weather. 

“Sergeant Balls will give yes yer first thetleedows in drilling.” 
gaid the little Irishman, leaving Jimmy to his own devices. 

A number of boys were already there—Duby among them. 

And on Duby’s face was an ed taboo ch of intense disgust. 

Jimmy sauntered over to him. le 

“Well, rocks,” said he, °‘ 
your’n about 2” 

Duby held out a paper ett Li 

“Baw Jove,” lisped he, “this is ee aw—detieed Rane et ois 

“What is?” 


O'Farrell | drew himself up to ‘his full height, which was . 


-' “Vou don’t say B07" 


“what are you elevating. that nose ‘of 


~ “Some fellah: give me this blausted bundle and—aw—said it was. . 
a pwesent from a girl. And it’s a beastly sell; there’s nothing— 
aw—in the deuced bundle but three bad eggs. “I suppose the: 


fellah thought that I would smash them ovah me an’ smell like! a— 


aw—decomposed body. But I didn’t, baw Jove.” - 


“What are you going’to do with ’em?” 


“That’s the deuced bothaw. Help me, can’t you? rn hack you 


up some time.” 


Jimmy looked around. 2 
‘Under ‘a little shed at one énd ‘of the vada hung a a sack. 


coat, military pattern. 


“Give me the Shanghai berries,” laughed Jimmy. 
“The—aw—what?” 

“Oh, the eggs, Waxworks.” ‘ : 

Duby handed them over without a Ck pae several of the sethér: 


boys. gathered around curiously. 


Ji immy took the eggs, and walking over, deliberately Ae ya 


them in the pockets of the sack coat. 


- Duby groaned in horror. 
“That’s Sergeant Balls’ coat,” ad tie: CFE 

« “Well, it’s good enough to hold the cess,” ’ replied Jimmy, calmly. 
“But he puts it on.’ Yo ) 


~ *And drills us in it.” 

“Well, that don’t hurt it.” 

“But he’ll discover the eegs.” 

“Let him discover.’ 

“Then you'll get it, baw Jove!” is 

“No, I won’t,” returned Jimmy, “unless some of en fellows give 


me away. You won’t do that, will you?” 


There was something about Jimmy that took the’ lads at once. 


With but. one exception, they promised not to tell. - 


That exception was a thin, black-haired and sallow-complexioned. 
boy, who stood somewhat aloof: from his mates. 

“Who’s that?” inquired Jimmy of Duby. 

* Back came the response: . 

“Ralph Feeks; he’s a souewits sneak. He’ll blow on you to the 
sergeant.” 

“Let him,” murmured Jimny} “there will be a small but select 
funeral, with himself in the barouche with plumes on -the top. I 
‘say, Duby, knock me down'to the boys.” 

This Duby immediately proceeded to do. Ina fa minutes our ” 
hero was introduced to most all of the boys in the school: 

One boy he took to right away. 

He was a freckle-faced, light-haired chap of about Sete’ who 
rejoiced in the So name of Sine hates Montressor Lemuel 
Chubbington. 

But ‘his chums, for‘ some: ca wakes reason, had shortened it 
down to-the eAsier cognomen of “Bubber Chubbs.” 

He told Jimmy a good deal about the school, but their conversa-- 
tion was interrupted by the appearance of Sergeant Balls. © 

The sergeant looked at his watch, a massive'silver affair. 

“Five o’clock.” he grunted; “time for drill.” 

- ‘Then, in a loud voice, he shouted: 

“Fall in line, young gentlemen!” 

The boys quietly obeyed. 

All except Jimmy, who calmly soak a seat on a log of wood. 

“What are you doing?” roared the sergeant. 

“Sitting down.” 

“Well, get right up, ead stand there in front of the line till 3 
can find time to ’tend to you.” 

Jimmy did as requested, and the sergeant went to the shed, 
took down his coat and put it on. 

“You’re gone,’ ’ whispered Bubber Chubbs to Jimmy. 

All that Jimmy gave in reply was ‘a sly wink. 

The sergeant bustled forward. 

“Attention—right dress!” he ordered. 

Then he stepped back to see that his order was yedpalts ex-- 


| eeuted. 


As he did so, he mechanically stuck his hands into his pockets. 

His face changed in a second. 

Pulling his hands from his pockets, he held them from him, all 
dripping and slimy, exclaiming: 

“Hggs—bad eggs!” while the boys held their noses. 


CHAPTER II. 


For a moment the sergeant was completely dumfounded.:: 
He stood like a statue of woe and astonishment, and gazed with 
dilated eyes at his dirty, dripping, slimy hands reeking with egg- 


juice, and very nad egg-juice at that, mle the boys snickered, and 
enjoyed it'immensely. ~~ 
But he soon recovered his tongue. . 
“By the ghost of Wellington,” he roared, “this is an atrocity, a 


Me, Sergenat Divly- 


practical joke. Perpetrated, too, upon me! 
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A BAD EGG. | = 


: sy od-natured looki 
ite of the i “chi the intellec-}. There was a fat, buxom, g0 le tee 
of the piggy ovata pap ried it?” with the doctor, ser Jimmy at once took to . his wife. | 
Nobody answered 7 : And he was right. oe Nie ee 
) “Well, sergeant,” said she, as the palit cam to a halt in the 
‘centre of the apartment, “what's out o kilter?’ WPNER ores 
“Infernal young scamp put eggs in my pocket—me, Sergeant 


“ a 
eggs in my coat. Who did it? Where is he?” Balls, late British army, chief staff academy,” replied the sergeant, 
Not a lip moved. \ out of breath with the rapidity 08 jis movements, i 
He got fairly frantic. “TLaw’s sake, who’d a thunk it!” exclaimed the Jady ; ' he looky 
like a good boy, too. He’s got the defile of a good boy.” 


“Profile. my dear,” interrupted the doctor, with & very red face, 

“Well, what’s the difference, as the cat said when she kissed the 
cow. You've got all the eddication and I've ‘got. all the money,” 
and she laughed a hearty, jolly laugh. “Where would this here 
academy been, if my father hadn’t made a fortin biling soap?” 

“Rather make soap, ma’am?” queried Jimmy. ae eS - 

“Law’s yes; all kinds. Castile and brown Windso or, yaller, and 
every sort. His name was Brown.” —_, ha snag et: 

“What! Brown’s soap?” 

“Yes.” nets eine oy 

“Used to eat that, ma’am, instead of candy. It was nifty.” _ 

“Course it was, child. It was good for pimples, or the sore 
throat, or the itch, or any skin disease.” PAS RIL fly 

Here Sergeant Balls saw a chance to put in his oar, and he did 
so. Addressing the doctor, who sat fidgeting and casting dis- 
tressed looks at his wife: ot caedists ex: 

“This young scapegrace,” declared the sergeant, “puts eggs, bad 
eggs-—ay, rotten eggs—-into my pockets. I put my hands into my 
pockets, the eggs smashed, and I was covered with a filthy com- 
pound.” EIRENE 

Mrs. Skinner laughed merrily. . 

“He put bad eggs in your pockets?” she chuckled 

“Yes, madam,” growled the sergeant. ‘ 

“They busted al] over you?” 

“hey did.” ae 

“Well, I swow to man,” laughed she, “I'd give a box of the old 
man’s best soap to ha’ seen the circus.” at Pcie 

The sergeant looked as if he wanted to lay right down and die. 

“It’s mutiny in the ranks, insurrection, rebellion, bad precedent,” 
he muttered. SS ee eae 

“Oh, come off, sergeant; I don’t know what you’re talking about, 
and I don’t care,” she said. “Sonny,” to Jimmy, “run off, but 
don’t do it again!” seis ots 
It did not take Jimmy over a half a century to get out of that 
room. se 
And when he got out, he stood in the hall a second, and waved 
a kiss at the unconscious Mrs. Skinner. Sheers 

“She’s a bully old gal, and I’ve got a good mind to elope with 
her,” he said. PA be! i sk 

Mrs. Skinner was a “bully old gal;” she was warm-hearted and 
kind, and was the boys’ friend always. a eM ntig'C 

But she was very illiterate. As she had said, her father was a 
soap-boiler, and Dr. Skinner had married her for her money. 

He had tried to polish her up, but in vain; she spoke as un- 
grammatically as ever, and with a reckless disregard of pronunci- 
ation. Therefore whenever she opened her mouth before company 
the doctor was in agony. fe oes 

But enough of Mrs. Skinner for the present. As our story con- 
tinues you will learn to know her more perfectly. 4c 2-28, 

Jimmy immediately returned to the drill-yard, where he found 
most of the boys, with the exception of the wretched Feeks. 

They clusteréd around him, and received his story of how he had 
escaped punishment with three cheers, : ast 

“Mrs. Skinner is a deuced bwick, baw Joye; but I’m sowwy for 
her,” said Duby. Sh oS ait eS 

“Why?” asked Jimmy. SAN 

“She’s—aw—mashed dead on me, and, weally, I cawn’t wecipwo- 
cate her affwection,” answered the self-complacent young fop. 

“What are you giving me?” rh ge § 

_ “Fact, I assure you. Just you watch the affwectionate mannah 

in which she slings me the cod-fish balls. Oh, she’s dead mashed, 

baw Jove,” and Duby leaned back, and stroked the place where 

his mustache ought to grow, in a very lordly manner. y 

a wae, her pu sgt Just then the bell rang for supper, i oe 
ed into the dining-room, 3 rtmen 

with tables and chairs. . Ah et See i 

Supper was under the management of O’Farrell and Mrs. Skin- 
ner, and as it wasn’t the biggest meal ever spread, the hungry 
rated Soon got away with it, and hurried out at the sound of the 


Half an hour’s intermission foll De ata felock 
and then bed. sion followed, then study till nine o'clock, 


aoe we ride you out in a barouche, sir?” politely asked 
immy. 
a sergeant turned on him like an incensed bull on a red: pet- 

t. : 

“Shut up!” roared he; “shut up! Speak when you’re spoken 
to, not otherwise, or, by gad, I’ burn you at the stake—burn you 
at the stake, sir!” 

“But please wash your hands, sir; they. smell like skunks,” per- 
sisted Jimmy. 

The boys grinned, and the sergeant felt like knocking Jimmy 
down and pulling his teeth out. 

“Will you shut up?” he demanded. “Be still, or, by gad, I'll 
ice you boiled alive. Now, who knows anything about these 
eggs?” 

Silence as before. - 

The sergeant plunged his hand down into his pocket—his pants 
pocket this time—and produced a two-dollar bill. 

“Tl give that to whoever tells me anything relative to this 

i conspiracy to. degrade me, Sergeant Dionysius Balls, in 
the eyes of my pupils.” 

‘There was a brief pause, a movement in the ranks, and then 

ph Feeks stepped out. 

“He done it,” he said, pointing at Jimmy. 

The sergeant grasped Jimmy by the collar in a hurry. 

“Good boy, Master Feeks,” he said, approvingly; “you’re an 
honor to your parents, an’ if you keep on, you will probab o 

“Wear his hair bareback and spend the summer at Sing Sing, 
cracking stones for a living.” put in Jimmy. 

The sergeant gave him a vicious shake. 

“Tl teach you to interrupt,” he hissed. “Now, Master Feeks, 
Zo on with your story.” 

Without lifting his head the treacherous sneak told the whole 
facts of the case. 

The sergeant grinned with delight. 

“I guess, young man,” he said to Jimmy, “that you'll be kicked 
out; yes, kicked out of this academy by Dr. Skinner.” 

= ’t you gamble too high on ‘that, rocks,” calmly returned 
Jimmy ; “I'll bet you six cents to that paper collar’ of yours that I 
ain’t.” 

The sergeant’s eyes dilated to their widest extent. He to be 
called “rocks” by a new boy. Why, it was a miracle that a thun- 
derbolt didn’t descend from heaven and wipe the daring lad off of 
the face of the earth. But nothing of the sort occurred, and so he 
tightened his grip on his captive’s collar. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “drill is over for to-day. Master 
Feeks, here is your two dollars. New boy, come along!” and he 
bounced out of the yard, dragging our hero with him. 

When he got out of hearing distance the boys looked at one an- 
other. 

Then they looked at Feeks. 2 

“Fweeks,” said Duby, energetic for the nonce, “you’re a—aw— 
deuced sneak, an’ baw Jove, I’d bweak your dirty head for six 
cents.” . 

“Yes,” blurted out Bubber Chubbs, “you little tin Judas, you, 
T’d like to kick you clean up through your hat.” : 

- “Let’s bounce him,” suggested somebody. 

“Hook the two dollars and have a free lunch with it,” said a big, 
fat boy named Lobb, who was always thinking of something to eat. 

“Good idea,” said Bubber. 

“Deuced good,” commented Duby; “an’ I say, Fweeks, ante up 
with that bill, you know.” 

“Why?” stammered Feeks, pale with fear. 

“Because we want it. We'll have a jolly supper, an’ baw Jove, 
we'll let you smell of the cake.” 

“But I want my money.” : 

“So do we. Shell out, tell-tale.” 

ee won’ w” 

In a minute Duby, Bubber and half a dozen others had stood 
the tattle-tale on his head and secured the two dollars in spite of 
his furious struggles. 

“T’ll tell the doctor.” he bawled. 

“Tell him, and I'll be confounded if I don’t—aw—become a 


Os aS foe 
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bloody Indian an’—aw—scawlp you, baw Jove,” remarked Duby,| Jimmy was to sleep in the same dormitory as Bubber and Duby, 
ae he walked away. . and he went upstairs with them. Ps ae 
As for Jimmy, the irate sergeant had marched him square before| Their sleeping chamber was a room remarkable chiefly for the — 


Sc tataoae | absence of unnecessary furniture, and contained six iron cots 
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Three of these were to be occupied by Jimmy, Bubber and Duby, 


and the other three held young gentlemen named Green, Clark and 
| sort of fire-worshiper’s dance. 


MacNab, the latter a Scotch boy. 

O'Farrell accompanied them upstairs. : 

- He set down a lamp on the one’ solitary bureau, and remarked : 4 
- “Lights out at half past nine.” 

~ - “All right,” chirped Jimmy; “have a cigar, Mr. O'Farrell?” 

- -Mr. O’Farrell’s brow clouded instantly: 

“To the mischief wid yer dummy cigar,” he muttered. 
playful lad ye are, a covering av the sergeant wid bad eggs. 
a bad egg yerself.” 

“You’re right,” said Bubber, “he isa bad egg.” 

-“ An’ he’s deuced hard to crack,” murmured Duby. 

' Biver after that our hero was known throughout the school by 
the sobriquet of “A Bad Egg,” 
all his life. 

“ At half past nine O’Farrell took away the light. 
- Into bed tumbled the boys. 
’ Hardly had they ‘done so before a piteous wail sounded under 
their window. 
Zz “G-ghosts!” exclaimed pedicel who was a firm believer in the 
supernatural. 
“Not much,” said Jimmy. 
“What then?” 
“ Cats. ” 
As if in confirmation of es words, fie plaintive meyow of a cat 
in distress sounded on the breeze. 
“It’s on the roof, ” said Clark, from his cot. 
Jimmy was up in a minute and out of the window. 
‘There on the shed beneath him was a big black cat. 
_— Out on the roof climbed Jimmy, and grabbed the cat after a futile 
but .vigorous resistance on her part. 

He bore her into the room triumphantly. 

“T’ve got her,” he exclaimed. “What will I do with her?” 

“Raffle her off,” laughed Clark. 
Pe, “Hang her,” suggested Bubber. 

“Cwack her head,” suggested Duby. 
“Nixey Jim, I’ll chuck her downstairs and she’ll wake everybody 
in the house with her vocalization,” grinned Jimmy. 
“It will wake the doctor,” said Bubber. 
“And the sergeant,” concluded Duby. 
“That’s just my racket. Too much sleep might hurt them. 
Whoop, here she goes,” and Jimmy put the cat out into the dimly- 
* lighted hall. 

She ran to the corner of the stairs and then stood still. 

“Go down,” whispered Jimmy. 

But she wouldn’t. 

She crouched there like a wooden cat. 

“T’ll scare her out,” said Bubber. 

Running back to the room, he presently returned with a small 
bag full of walnuts. 

“A fellow that went away last week give ’em to me,’ 
plained. 
shot.” 

_In quick succession he let two good handfuls of the nuts fly at the 
cat. 

She uttered a piteous yell, and skipped downstairs. 

, As she turned the corner of the staircase, Jimmy snatched the 
| bag from Bubber, and threw the whole of its contents after her. 

Rattle, pattle, went the nuts, and the whole stairs was flooded 

‘ with them. 3 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Bubber. “We’ll get collared sure. The 
doctor will find the nuts upon the stairs. Hark! There he is now. 

Sure enough, a door on the lower floor opened and the doctor’s 
head peeked out. 

Just then the cat struck up a most unearthly — from some 
unknown region. 

Now, the doctor hated cats. 

When he petted them it was with hot water or bricks, and if 
he patted them on the head it was with a club. 

He listened for a second. 

The cat commenced another dirge. 

c The doctor rushed back into his room and seized a stout cane. 
: “Cats,” he muttered; “cats in the academy! Very well; if any 
of the neighbors miss a cat, they can’t blame me. They should 
chain their cats up if they don’t want ’em killed.” 

Thus soliloquizing, he sallied out. 

For about half an hour he raced the cat, but it slipped away from 
him every time. 

To use an Irish phrase, every time he hit the cat she wasn’t 
there. 

: The doctor grew excited. 
He made up his mind to massacre that cussed cat or die in 
the attempt. 

- At last he thought he had her dead. 

‘ She was crouched right up by the door of Sergeant Balls’ bed- 
A OOM. 
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” he ex- 
“Now, you old Molly Bruiser, look out for the grape- 
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and it stuck to him more or less 


The doctor smiled for the first time that night. 
He spit on his hands, grasped his’ cane tightly, and executed a 


“I ain’t got you now?” he remarked. “Oh, no, not at all! 
There won’t be one feminine of the feline race slaughtered in about 
a minute, of course not!” 

Then he raised his club and made a furious stroke at his enemy. 

Just as he did so, the bedroom door flew open and Sergeant Balls 


-appeared. 


Whack! went the cane upon his cranium, smashing his night-cap 
in and making him see a whole back yard full of stars, and comets, 
and fiery meteors, while the cat darted between the doctor’s legs 
and skipped off. 

“Wire—fire—fire!” roared the sergeant, holding onto his head. 
“Help! I, Sergeant Balls, late of the British army, and 

The doctor took him by_the arm. 

“Ptolemy Herodotus !—RBalls,” he ejaculated in dismay, 
you?” 

The sergeant ceased his serenade. 

“Who the devil are you?” he asked. “Get away, SH 2 
assassin, or I’l] shoot you. I have a gun, sir, in my closet.” 

“Tt’s me—Dr. Skinner.” 

“What?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

The sergeant gazed at him in wonder. 

Truly the doctor presented an amazing tableau in Hits ornamented 
night-eap, flowing night-robe, and belligerent club. 

“He’s erazy,” was the sergeant’s first thought, and he trembled 
all over at the idea. “He’s gone insane, and he’s come down here 
to murder me in cold blood. Great God, what shall I do?” 

“I beg pardon, Balls,“ said the doctor, “I meant to hit the cat.” 

Balls “hadn’t seen any cat. 

“Thank Heaven,” he reflected, “his insanity takes the foanks of 
cats. Perfectly natural. I remember an uncle of mine who thought 
that he was: haunted by gigantic cockroaches. Oh, I must humor 
him.” . 

So he hastily replied : . 

“Oh; it’s nothing, sir. Accidents will happen.” 

“Did you see the cat?” asked the doctor. 

“Six of ’em,” replied Balls, determined to humor the supposed 
madman to the utmost limit. 

“Sergeant Balls, you must be very sleepy. There was only one 
eat,” said the doctor, with dignity. 

“Oh, of course,” corrected Balls, ‘ 
why not? One cat, to be sure.” 

“Well,” continued the doctor, “I intend slaying that cat.” 

“By all means, sir.” 

“And I want you to get a weapon and help me.” 

The sergeant turned pale again. 

“He'll get me to some secluded spot, take me for the cat, and 
kill me,” he mentally remarked. Then aloud: 

“T’ve got—a sore foot, doctor.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“My—my teeth ache. I’d give a world to help you, but—but 
it will bring on my rheumatism.” 

“Hang the rheumatism; it will do it good. Come along.” 

“Oh, Lord, I’m in for it,” gasped the wretched sergeant, and 
returning into his room, he got the biggest stick he could find. 

“TI will sell my life dear,” he muttered. “What a situation, me, 
Sergeant Dionysius Balls, late of the blessed British army, and 
now chief of staff of this cursed academy, out at midnight, menEne 
imaginary cats with a deluded madman. Oh, Mars!” 

“Hurry up,” said the doctor, “the cat will get away.” 

“I wish she would, and take you with her,” groaned the ser- 
geant. “All right, doctor, I’m ready.” 

. “Which way did she go?” 

“Upstairs,” answered the sergeant, at a venture. 

Upstairs they went by a private staircase at the back of the 
building. 

For a while their search was unsuccessful. 

But suddenly the familiar mey-e-o-u sounded, and the cat darted 
out from behind a coal-hox. 

The doctor made a sweep at her, which, if she had ever received 
it, would have knocked her into hash. 

But she didn’t. 

The doctor, in his haste, did not take particular pains to see 
wheré he was Jiitting, and the consequence was that his unlucky 
companion got the full force of the blow onto his legs. 

The fated sergeant dropped his cane, and shrieked with pain. 

“Blast it!” howled he. “Both my legs are broken! Confound 
the devilish luck! I’m maimed for life!” 

“Did I hit you?” queried the excited doctor. 

“There’s a gall for you! Did he hit me? Oh, no, of course not: 
I’m just crying out for fun,” retorted the sergeant. 

“Really, I didn’t know it,” the doctor apologized. 

“T did, though.” 

“Sorry, but 


“is it 


‘only one cat. Certainly, yes, 


There goes the cat!” and off the doctor darted. 
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‘Ths torguaht: sage? Hevtulix. fies stench = 
“There's one consolation, though,” ‘he muttered—" there’s = 
“a cat in the case.” . 
_ “Tye got her!” called out the doctor “Come e quick} | 

The sergeant obeyed. 


The sergeant peered behind a barrel which stood i in.a dark corner. 
By the rays of the night-lamp, which shone dimly in the hall, he 
imagined that he could see an animal. 
He had just erected his weapon to deal nat aiden debapelisatinn 
to the cat, when slam came the doctor’s cane upon his foot. 
“Bloody blazes!” ejaculated he, jumping about six zent up into 
the air; “what.in thunder are you doing?” 
“Hey?” and the doctor paused with: uplifted stick. » 
¥ “What are you about?” 
“I’m: hitting that cat. There, she’s still-now; I guess axe set- 
tled her.” 
“Thunderation! You didn’t ‘hit any cat!” 
~“Then what is it? Let me hit it again and see,’ * said the doctor, 

, preparing te bring down his:stick.. : 

oo ! Don’t strike,” entreated the sergeant; 
“Hey?” 
“My foot. You struck it once, and you’ve broken every toe.” 
The doctor dropped his club. 

And looked at the sergeant in deep disdain... 
» “You ought to know better than to wear a shoe that looks like a 
cat,” he sarcastically remarked. 
“And you ought to know better than to hit at it,” returned the 
Their exchange of compliments was at this point interrupted by 

a dark something which rushed between the sergeant’s legs. 

“Oh, murder!” shouted he, “what:in blazes is that? I could 
swear it was a goat!” 

“How could a goat get into the meng propounded the doc- 
tor, who had been startled himself. 

“Through the—the skylight.” 

“Improbable; most likely it was———” 

“That cursed cat; there she goes now!” cried the sergeant. 

“Go for her,” echoed the doctor. 

Away went the cat up the corridor, and away went the sergeant 
after her. 

The doctor came on behind as fast as possible. 

“Tl settle the beast!” he panted. “I think that I can hit her 
with my cane.” 

He tried it. 

But the missile hit the wall, bounced off ne caromed on the ser- 
geant’s head. While at the same time he stepped on the cat. 

The consequence was that the ex-diheer of the British army came 
down with a bump on his rear. ; 

“Are you hurt?” asked the doctor. 

“Hurt!” gasped the wretched sergeant; “oh, no, thet at all. 

Skinner. I-lay my death at your door. I 
“We'll catch her in a few minutes now,” 

totally oblivious to all else except the cat. 
“But I’m bruised all over.” 
“Only a little shook up. You’ll soon be over it.” 

“No, I won’t. I’m injured internally this time.” 

The doctor observed him with commiseration in his eye. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but—there goes the cat!” 

Off started the doctor, and the sergeant, infected by his enthusi- 
asm, followed. 

This time the cat went down the stairs. 
on which Jimmy had chucked the walnuts. 

Hardly had her pursuers touched the second step before they 


And downstairs, bunkety-chunk, with the nuts flying on all sides, 
rolled the doctor and Sergeant Balls, while the cat vanished through 
the banisters. 


“that’s my 


Dr. 


interrputed the doctor, 


Down the same stairs 
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CHAPTER III. 
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You may imagine that the fall downstairs of the doctor anil the 
unlucky Sergeant Balls made considerable noise. 

And it woke up Mr. O’Farrell, whose room was at the tbh end 
of the hall into which the ill-starred pair tumbled. — 

O'Farrell heard the racket and got out of bed in a second. 

“Robbers!” he muttered. 

Plunging his feet into a pair of old slippers, he ones glided 


yrivtcny 3 he tobk: a: double-barreled shotgun. ; 

” he whispered, Casping the stock; “you’re the 
i te ae 
the door with as little noise as possible. 


Bees 
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| white night-shirt. Vn) oak 


a muffled groan —— his ear, . 
dn reality - came from the sergeant, whe) 
his skin on the stairs during his lightning-like 
But O'Farrell thought that it had a different me 
“Oh, the bloody Turks !” he said; shure, .t e 
poor docthur out av his room, and are killing hit 
cess to the blaggards, I’) blow their brains. out ay 
So saying, he crept along the: hall, with his gun 
a ghost on the war-path, for he was airily Sate 


Meanwhile the doctor and the sergeant were | sitting etuly at 
the foot of the stairs. PAG 

They were holding a sort of iene prayer-meeting, Pk: 

“Blast that cat!” groaned Sergeant Balls, “and curse. the in- 
fernal walnuts. Where the deuce did they come frome. i: 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” the doctor moaned, for he had walked 
down most of the way on his head. “We will, see about, this to- 
morrow. Maybe one of the boys dropped the putea fad: 

“Skin him alive, the young imp,” counseled the: apd tempered 
sergeant. “One more cat chase like this, and ru wi for a pei, » 

“I’m hurt myself,” said the doctor. ©) §.cinime 7 oie 


“Bad? 5 . ‘ ; ¢ Feds ie 

“Yes> sprained my wrist.” een Pine ai 4 | 

“Glad of it.” ae 

The doctor looked around with as much — as he could. sum- 
mon up. ives i ti 


An 


“Remember iis you are te ” he said. 

“Pardon,” muttered the sergeant, “but———” . 

“There goes the eat,” sang out the doctor, as the cause of i ‘their ; 
misery jumped out of some dark corner and seudded away im the- 4 
darkness. ay @ 

Picking up his club, sore and a as. ee was, the: doctor 
hopped after her with the agility of.a lame rooster. — oH 

The sergeant swore, but he concluded ite follow. the. other’ s- ex: 
ample. ; ‘ 
“Just let me get one whack at that infernal. oH, he :soliloguae é 

“and I’ll break her jaw—blast it!”..- JaBy 

And snatching his cane, he follawed, his, superior... core 4 

The doctor was gaining on the cat. - tinge” Mie 

Another step, and he would be able to cripple: the: asta for life. 

He started to take it, when a dim’ figure sppeeten: Ang a voice 
full of the brogue sung out: babe i 

“Halt, ye murdherer, or ye area dead ntan bs 453! 

The doctor started back, and came into concussion with the ser- 


i 
a 


a i 
geant. 
“What in blazes are you doing now?” shrieked that exasperated ? 
gentleman. Peas leh 
“See—see!” ‘hae rhe 
“See what—the cat?” | no ie peel mpeg t ety boss: 
“No—a man.” ae ibrar its y ; 
“Where?” f : 
“Here, assassin,” said O'Farrell, for it was eo who had sur- 
prised the doctor. “I’ve got ye, ye ‘omadbaun!: Oa Gs ee 
“Get out!” growled Balls, raising his cane. _ 
“Put down the shillalegh,” cautioned O’Farrell, aiming his gun, 
“or I'll put an illegant hole in ye.” 
“Oh, Lord!” shouted the sergeant, shinee ea the: gun; peont 
shoot !” ; 


“Who are ye?” asked O’Farrell. . te 

“T’m Doc—Doc—Doctor Sk—Skinner,” mumbled the nae 

“Ye’re a liar,” promptly responded CFs “Who ant Deena 
to Balls. 

“Sergeant Dionysius Balls, sir, late of the. British army, and « 
now—— ; 

“You’re another.” 

“Tl cut your throat!” howled the sergeant. “Dm a oe am 1 12 
Put down that gun, and I’ll wallop you—you—-you eoatenmonger ‘” 
and he made a step forward. 

“Take that, bad cess to yer soul!” roared O'Farrell, and “bang” 
went the gun. 

Luckily it had a load in it heavy paonie for a ‘small cannon. 

Therefore the shot whizzed away over the sergeant’s- head, and 
the only one hurt was O’Farrell, for hig gun kicked like a a 
old mule, and knocked him all squirming against the wall. uo 

“Howly murther!” he yelled, as he fell to the floor. | “Pm 
stabbed ; but, begorra, I’ve shot the spalpeen that did it!” en 

The report of the weapon startled the whole. school. | 


The scholars flocked out of their rooms, foremost a a be- 
ing Jimmy, Duby, and Bubber. ier APR 


“What's the matter?” sung out Jimmy. Ai 

“The house is full ay desperadoes ! fd yelled back O'Farrell. “9 “Pye 
pe siven ay them.” Nr 4 “ 

here’s a ruffian here with a gun; f 1 we 

the doctor. mts Ne A ihe police ate. 

“Give me a sabre, and, by gad, V’ll carve, the ru 
clared the bloodthirsty sergeant. ; bes ba 
There arose a chorus of cries from the ever hele 
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“Get a Mosler! ee 

“Ring the bell for fire!” 
“There’s a whole gang of them!” ah 

“Over a dozen robbers!” 


“ .“What’ll we do?”™ 


Ji Immy, however, Saas the eae sensible suggestion of the 
evening. 

“Turn up the gas ! '” he. ordered. 

« The tallest boy, who was six feet high, weet who wouldn’t have 
fought a baby, trembled like a leaf as he did so. Evidently he 
imagined that he was a marked man. 

Instantly the hall was illuminated. 
A pretty tableau presented itself to view. 

Down in the corner of his door was O’Farrell, hanging on for 
. dear life to his gun; in front of him in an agony of terror crouched 
the doctor, and down on his knees in the centre of the hall, evi- 


a ‘«, dently praying, was the ferocious blood-eater, Sergeant Balls, seem- 
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~ ingly perfectly paralyzed with fright. 
The boys looked at. each other, and so did the other teachers, 
who had been aroused from their slumbers and put in an appear- 
-ance on the scene. 
The sergeant jumped to his feet in a hurry. 
“O’Farrell!” he ejaculated. 
“Ye-yes,” stammered O’Farrell; 
sergeant, dear?” 
Then mutual explanations followed, the doctor first ordering: all 
the grinning boys back to their beds. 
Jimmy went to his in an agony of delight. 


“but where’s the darty robbers, 


“Yah-yah!” he snorted. as he rolled and tossed in laughter, “what 
a jolly old row. J ust chalk one down on the slate for me.” 
‘Jimmy, my deah, ” remarked Duby, patronizingly, “you are a 


* bad egg, baw Jove.” 


“And I’m darned hard to crack, don’t you forget it.” ; 
“But to-morrow morning.’ 
“Well, what of it, birdie?” 


oi “The doctor will kick up a deuced—aw—row about the walnuts. 


He will realize the fact that walnuts don’t grow on the—aw— 
stairs.” 

“Let his ancient nibs kick,” replied Jimmy, as he at last rolled 
over and went to sleep, thoroughly satisfied with his night’s fun at 
the military academy. 

Duby, however, proved to be a false prophet. 

Next morning not a syllable was uttered about the escapade of 

, the night before. Being a wise man, the doctor concluded to let 
the matter bury itself in oblivion. 


‘ He only had one regret. 


And that was that he had not murdered the cat; she having 
triumphantly escaped. 

For the succeeding three or four days Jimmy’s life rolled on 
prosaically. 

His time was spent in familiarizing himself with his studies, 
duties, ete., at the academy. 

At last, ‘though, a little incident occurred which broke the mo- 
notony. 

It was the noonday recreation. Our and the boys had just flocked 

out from dinner. 
“Let’s have a game of pall?” ealled out Clark. 
“Hang ball; shinny,” said Bubber. 


» 
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My “Follow-master; first!” yelled Jimmy. 

The popular sentiment was on his side, and soon a rousing old 
game of follow-master, or follow-my-leader, as some call it, was 
started. 

Jimmy led, and nearly thirty boys followed on behind, making an 
immense “tail. . 

He gave them enough to do, for you all know what a wiry, sup- 
ple, lively little cuss he was, and the game did not lack interest. 

By and by he spied Sergeant Balls. 

The sergeant was something of a horticulturist, and he had a 
little garden in one corner of the play-ground. 

_ He had come out to water his plants when Jimmy first espied 
him, and was stooping over examining one of them. ° 

A daring idea entered the Bad Egg’s head. 

“What a bully back for ieap-frog,” he murmured. “I guess I'll 

re take it.” 


With him to think was to execute. 
Over the sergeant’s back went Jimmy, and the rest of the boys, 
nothing daunted, followed suit. 
... The sergeant was paralyzed. 
Jump--jump—jump—over his back° went the gang. 
He attempted to straighten up. 
“Noddle-box down, my deah fellow,” commanded Duby, as be 
slapped over and sharply rapped the sergeant’s head. 
“Great gad!” blustered Balls. “Me--me! Sergeant Dionysius 


Balls, late of the British army, and now chief of the intellectual 
staff of this academy, a—a leap-frog for foe 
it [” 

? He started up. 


Gad, I won’t stand 


}you mean my insulting me, you rascally young ape! 
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Of course Bubber was on his back at the time, for Bubber always 
was unlucky. 

Bubber had been known to go into a church to get out of a thun- 
der storm, and five minutes later the church was struck by light- 
ning and Bubber carried home for dead. That was his luck. 

The sergeant’s change of base sent Bubber flying up into the air, — 
and he came down on the sergeant’s flowers, knocking the stuffing 
out of them. 

Balls grasped him by the neck of his pants. 

“Blast you!” he shouted, “what in hurricanes and cyclones do 
EKgad, sir, Pll 
thrash out your liver—thrash out your liver!” : 

' Bubber grew pale. 

“Please, sir, it wasn’t me,” he sobbed. 

“You lie, you juvenile wretch.” 

“But I didn’t do it fust. b 

“Who did?” 

“Jimmy Grimes.” 

“JT thought so,” said the sergeant ; 
cality afloat, that embryo murderer is at the bottom of it. 
is he? I’ll make him weep,-by gad!” 

“Over there,” answered Bubber. 

Sure enough Jimmy was “over there.” In going over the ser- 
geant’s back, he had knocked that gentleman’s hat off—a high 
plug, which he always wore when off duty, and the game of follow- 
master had been rapidly changed into one of football. 

And Jimmy, as usual, was chief kickist. 

When the sergeant gazed at him, he was about kicking the ruined 
old hat up to heaven. 

“Hi,” cried the sergeant, “drop it!” 

“Hey?” answered Jimmy. 

“Drop that hat!” 

“All right.” 

“Bring it here.’’ 

“COan’t—I’ll let it walk. I haven’t shook it out.” 

The sergeant crimsoned way up to his hair, or rather, the thin 
fringe which surrounded the race-track on the top of his head, and 
served as an apology for hair. 

- Muttering an oath, he started for our hero. 

Strange to say, that young rascal started, too—in an entirely op- 
posite direction. 

And a lively foot-race ensued, while the boys stood around and 
bet on the result. 

Finally the sergeant got Jimmy cornered. 

Behind a wheel-barrow left there by the gardener. 

“T’ve got you!” puffed the sergeant. 

“Bet you ten cents that you ain’t, old cock,” responded J immy. 

“That will do. No impudence. I am going to take you to the 
doctor.” = 

pa) A | ge ge 

“T’ll show you whether it is;” 
Jimmy’s collar. 

Quick as a flash Jimmy seized the handles of the wheel-barrow, 
drew back several inches, and then rushed the vehicle forward. 

It took the sergeant just above the knees, and upset him, sending 
him all sprawling into the wheel-barrow. 

Then, with a yell of victory, Jimmy darted off, leaving the ser- 
geant to pick himself up as best he could. 

That afternoon, though, the doctor came into the schostrobin and 
called Jimmy up. 

He charged him with violation of order and discipline and up- 
setting the sergeant, and, in conclusion, ordered him to stay all 
night in the guard-house. 

The guard-house was a small, isolated building, which stood just 
inside the entrance to the drill-yard. It had a stout oak door, win- 
dow barred with iron, and no scuttle; therefore the chance of any 
refractory pupil making an escape was very small. 

a To this delicious retreat, after supper, Mr. O'Farrell conveyed 
immy. 

The outside of the guard-house was not especially inviting, and 
the inside was less so. 

There was nothing but a small whitewashed apartment, destitute 
of all furniture except one very rickety stool. 

“This is a nice place!” groaned Jimmy. 

“Did yez expect to see a piano an’ a velvet carpet an’ illegant 
pictures?” asked O’Farrell, sarcastically. 

“But what am I going to sleep on?” 

“Sleep standin’, ye rapparee.” 

“Can’t I have a candle?” 

“Nary a bit.” 

“Then leave me a lock of your hair to read by.” 

The fiery-topped O’F'arrell did not deign to answer, but slammed 
the door to and locked it. 

“There!” he cried, “yez won't get out av that in a hurry. St. 

consoled himself by having a jump- 


“if there is any barbarous ras- 
Where 


and the sergeant reached over for 


Patrick console yez.”. 
Jimmy, on being left alone, 
ing match over the stool. 


. 
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But even that soon got monotonous, and he drummed idly against 


Se eee till nightfall, and half wished that he hadn’t been born 


By and by evening came on. It was a beautiful night, the stars 


shone brightly in the sky, and the full moon flooded all mundane ob- 
jects with her silvery light. 


Presently Jimmy saw two girls walking down the drill-yard to- 


ward him. 


Now, girls at the academy was a novel apparition to Jimmy. 
“Who can they be?” he wondered. : 

They drew nearer to him. 
“Yl be shot if I don’t find out,” he muttered. So he drummed 
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“Don’t give it away to the doctor—I'm on the 
“Never fear,” rejoined the clerk; “I only mind 
Good-night, sir.” ; Sign ea 
yh tucked the cigar under his coat, and wende 1 his 
homeward. <a. oe ee 
He soon reac e aca . PE 
The outside gate was locked, but he readily scaled the wall. 
Going directly to the academy he climbed upon. the fence which 
inclosed the drill-yard, thence to the roof which ran beneath the 
second-story window, and rapped. softly on the : window ‘of his 
dormitory. . ee eS oe 
Duby heard the summons. 


j loudly on the window-panes. “What’s that?” he cried. ee eee 
; The girls started. “Me, Jimmy Grimes,” came the reply. oS ae 
7 “What's that?” asked one. Duby tumbled out of bed in a hurry, and came to the window. 
¢ “Boy in the ” said the other. “Gweat Heavens, Jimmy,” he cried, “where did you come — 
4 “What has he done?” fwom? I thought that you were in the guard-house.” - + 
’ “Poor fellow, I don’t know.” “So I was. but it got monotonous. There wasn’t nobody to talk 
: “Sadie, he’s beckoning to us.” to but a cockroach, and he didn’t understand English.” = 
é “Let’s go and see him.” “But how did you get out?” it ees 
They were regular American girls, and the sight of Jimmy did| “That’t telling; let me in.” 350 are Wane 4 
. not scare them worth a cent. Duby raised the window, and Jimmy entered the room. . 

They walked up to the window. By this time Bubber, Fatty Lobb, Clark and Emerson were 
3 “Who’re you?” they asked. awake. ae ues 

“Jimmy Gri ” . “Jimmy!” cried they. ae RGSS <: 

“What are you in there for?” “BEyvery time,” returned that young man, as he took a seat on the 

“To see that the tramps don’t steal the academy.” = bed, and told them a remarkable yarn about how he had succeeded 
¢ The girls snickered, and Jimmy thought that it was time to find] in escaping from his place of confinement, for of course he did not 
out who they were. So he asked them. wish to inculpate the girls. ee tae a 
. He found out that the tall, black-haired, rosy-cheeked one was| “I’ve been down to the village,” he finally ended up. 
4 Sadie Skinner. And he also ascertained that she was the doctor’s} “You have?” interrogated Duby. ee ee ‘ 
i daugkter, was being educated at the establishment of the Misses “Yes: and what do yer suppose I bought down there?” 

Grograin at the other end of the village, and had come on a flying| “Give it up.” oe 
visit to see her father. : “A Caribbean Sea cigar.” ‘ og Ses ae 
Her friend’s name was Kitty Price, a school-mate, and they were “A Cawibbean Sea cigar,” repeated Duby, in astonishment. “I ‘ 


now on their way back to school. 

“Let me out and I'l] see you home,” offered Jimmy gallantly. 

“T will,” answered Miss Sadie, promptly. “I know where the 
key hangs. Wait a moment.” 

Ue did wait—he couldn’t very well do otherwise—and soon the 
fleet-footed girl reappeared. 

In her hand she carried a key, and in a trice Jimmy was at 


never heard of that, an’ weally, I’m a deuced good judge of cigars, 
baw Jove. My uncle owns most all of Cuba, an’ he waises cigars— 
gwows them on his plantation, he told me, but I never heard of a 
Cawibbean Sea cigar.” fe 

“It’s a fact,” asserted Jimmy. 

“Let me see it, will you?” 

Jimmy hauled out the leviathan of a cigar. _ 

“Gwacious, it’s a stunner!” said Duby. 

“A six weeks’ smoke,” added Bubber. 4a 

“It’s the only one of the kind in America,” informed Jimmy, 
with a straight face. “It was smuggled by the father of the fel- 


“Thanks, Miss Skinner,” said he; “but won’t your father give it 
to you for releasing me!” 
“I am not afraid,” she saucily answered. 


Jimmy gave his arm to her with the polite interrogation: low that I bought it of. 


“Do you like chickens?” 

“Why, yes,” said she. 

“Then take a wing.” 

She saw, and laughingly accepted the proffered arm, while Kitty 


Price took the other. 


Jimmy took the girls down to the village, treated them to ice- 


I had to pay half a dollar Fee a ee 
Meanwhile Duby had handled the cigar and gazed admiringly at 
it. ; eas 

“Going to smoke it, Jimmy?” asked he. ee ia 

“I suppose so. I wish that I could appreciate it. But I won't, 
for I can’t tell enough about tobacco to distinguish a good weed 
from a bad one. 


Now, if I was only an old smoker like you.” 
cream and candy, and conducted them to the establishment of the hi 
Misses Grograin; at least within sight of it, for Sadie would not let 
him advance nearer. 
“Miss Grograin would kill us if she saw us come home with a 
. boy,” she said. 


Duby bit. 
Just as Jimmy had anticipated that he would. . 

“I don’t mind sampling it for you, old fellow,” Duby observed. 
Jimmy gave the boys the wink. fs tien , 
And he also gaye Duby the cigar. orks 


So Jimmy bid them good-night. 

To tell the truth, he was a long while doing it. 

“Good-night,” at last said Sadie, for perhaps the tenth time. 
Kitty Price had strolled away. 

And Sadie’s rosy lips looked so tempting in the moonlight that 


Jimmy, bad egg, actually kissed her. 


“You awful thing!” she exclaimed, in tones of pretended displeas- 


ure: “I won’t never speak to you again,” and off she ran. 


“Yum!” said Jimmy, as he smacked his lips, “wasn’t that honey! 


I should smile so,” and he started on his homeward journey, think- 
ing, it must be confessed, about Sadie. 


Passing through the village he noticed a cigar store. 
Hanging in the window, as a sign, was a huge cigar, about a foot 


long, composed of waste tobacco, cabbage leaves, brown paper, and 
goodness knows what else. 


It attracted Jimmy’s attention, and he entered the store. 
“What kind of a man-killer is that you’ve got in the window?” he 


asked of the dapper clerk. 


“That's the Cardiff Giant’s favorite brand,” laughingly replied 


“Got a match?” asked that experienced smoker, as he bit off the 
end of the mammoth cheroot. a ae 

“Here’s one,” said Jimmy, handing over the required article. 

Duby took it, and attempted to light his weed. eae os 

“Draws deuced hard,” he observed. 

“Stick a knife-blade into it,” suggested Bubber. he 

With his knife Duby bored a small tunnel into the mouth-end 
of the cigar. oe Ef een T te 

“Now she’ll go, I guess, baw Jove,” remarked he, striking another 
match. a 

She did go. . as 

He took a terrific draw, and got about six quarts of smoke into 
his mouth, and it roamed out of his nose, and into his ears, and set 
him to coughing as if he would cough himself inside Ota 

Saget = ie flavor?” inquired Jimmy. rie aa 

-like straw,” coughed Duby. “Bl- . b-I-blood 

blasted Cawibbean ci-cigar!” é Wm ce oe 


“Oh, brace up and take another draw,” encouraged J immy. 


the clerk. “We’ve just got it in.” 
“How long have you had it?” 
“Only to-night. I made it yesterday.” 
“None of the academy boys have seen it?” 


vid 


CHAPTER 4Vj oe eee 


“Oh, no!” “Try it yourself,” said Duby, handi | 7 pean 2 ‘ 
“What do you want for it? I want to murder a man with it.”| “Why, what’s the matter?” a tie ites ng es ee 
Fee cpu Scot ton, Alien, Who tenths Woe hee sou Gob werk ee pe hae 
“Yon can have s t, sy it yourse n you don’t want to smoke the Cari . Sea cigar an 
unless you want to get measured for a grave,” he said. longer?” Caribbean i 2h paced hard 


Jimmy put down the half dollar and took the cigar. Duby turned pale. j 


Se 
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_ Jimmy up to the breakfast-table. s 


In fact his face looked like a newly whitewashed wall. 


“There is not a horse around here that yez can put a saddle on, 


_ “Blast your deuced Cawibbean cigar,” he gasped, as he gave a barring a clothes-horse.” 


sort of gulp. 

“Smell the smoke, then,” grinned Jimmy, putting the still smok- 
ing cigar under Duby’s nose. : 

That settled it. — 

The boy whose uncle grew cigars down in Cuba, went for the 
window on a feeble stagger. set 
“Going to look at the stars?” asked Bubber. 

“Darn the stars!” Duby replied, as he spread the contents of his 
stomach all over the roof. ; 

“You’re sick!” exclaimed Jimmy, in pretended surprise. 

“No; it’s only a fit of despair,” said Clark. 

“He’s house-cleaning,” suggested Bubber. 

“Kalsomining the roof,” added another one of the boys. — 

But Duby made no answer to their sneers, but continued to gulp 
and groan away, like a small, broken-down engine. 

By and by he crawled back into bed. 

-“Those’ ere Cawibbean Sea fellers must have—aw—tin-plated 
stomachs,” he sighed; “those—aw—demmed cigars are made of— 
gulp—rhubarb, baw Jove!” mee - 

“Well, don’t smoke another, my son; practice on grape-vines,” 
was Jimmy’s last consoling remark, as he climbed out of the room 
and went back to the guard-house. ; 

Sadie Skinner had left the key of that pleasant retreat under the 
door, and consequently Jimmy was enabled to get in. 

He did not lock the door, but left the key in the lock> 

Then lying down on the floor, he slept tranquilly until morning. 

At seven o’clock, breakfast hour, O’Farrell arrived. 

He had not been able to find the key where he had left it, and 
consequently was rather troubled in his mind. 

But there it was, protruding from the guard-house door. 

“By St. Patrick!” he muttered, “shure, an’ I forgot to take the 
key away. Begorra, the bye might have got out and gone to a 
moonlight picnic had he wanted to. Bedad, I wonder is he in- 
side?” ' 

Yes, Jimmy was inside, tranquilly doing nothing. 

So O'Farrell, with a smile of satisfaction on his face, marched 


Duby was there, white, and looking rather unwell. 
He furtively shook his fist at Jimmy, but he didn’t mind it. 
“I say, Duby,” he slyly whispered, “have a Caribbean Sea 


- Cigar?” 


Duby only frowned and looked mad. 

After breakfast the boys all marched into the school-room. 

Dr. Skinner was there, and he held up his hand for silence. 

“Young gentlemen,” said he, “for a long time you have worked 
hard 99. J ; 


“You’re right, old cock!” whispered Jimmy; “what’s coming 


now?” ‘ 

“Taffy,” laughed Bubber. 

“Silence, please, young gentlemen,” requested the doctor; “as I 
was saying, for a long while you have worked faithfully, and you 
deserve some reward.” ; 

“Right, every time,” sang Jimmy softly. 

“And to denote my appreciation of your efforts, I intend to give 
you a treat.” 

“Make mine corn rock and whisky,” said Jimmy; and Bubber 
laughed out loud, whereat Sergeant Balls swooped down and col- 
lared Bubber, and threatened to cane him if he didn’t stop his mis- 
chief. eee 

“Therefore,” the doctor went on, “to-morrow we will parade, 
headed by a brass band, down to Glendale Grove, and have a pic- 
nic.” 
“Bully!” yelled Jimmy; “three cheers and a tiger for Dr. 
Skinner—he’s a brick. 

The cheers were given with a will. 

The doctor smiled. : 

“Master Grimes,” he said reprovingly, “you forget yourself; but 
I will excuse you this time,” and he left the room. 

All that day nothing was talked of but the parade and picnic. 

At noontime Jimmy came to his chums with a comical look on 
his face. 

“Boys,” said he, “the sergeant is going to ride a horse.” 

“Oh, catch me!” said Bubber, as he pretended to faint. 

“It’s so,” said Jimmy, “and the doctor has sent me for the 
horse. Want to come along, Duby? the doctor gaid you could.” 

Of course Duby wanted to come along, and the two went down to 
the village together. 

They went to the only livery stable in the place. 

The proprietor was not in, but an Irish hostler was, and as he 
was hostler, bookkeeper, superintendent, cashier, driver and errand 
boy all in one, he attended to their wants with much dignity. 

“Have you got a good saddle-horse?” asked Jimmy. 

“Not a saddle-horse, sur. We've got a good truck one, though, 
sur.” ; 

“We don’t want that; we want a saddle-horse.” 


bd 


“We want one bad.” 

The hostler scratched his head. 

“Begorra!” ke said, “we’ve got one baste, but it wud take Old 
Nick himself to ride her.” 

“Why?” asked Jimmy. 

“She’s all bones, like a shad, an’ yez will need copper-bottomed 
pants to ride on her widout splitting apart.” 

“Indeed !” : : 

“Yez can gamble on it. ‘Thin she’s blind as a bat wid wan eye 
an’ can only see partially wid the other.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Shure, she has the staggers, an’ it’s at a straw she’ll shy!” 

“Nice horse.” 

“Yez are right. 
a kicker, too.” 

“Kicks, hey?” . 

“If yez don’t believe it, just put her up forninst a hill, an’ she’ll 
kick a tunnel through it in five minutes, or me name is not Mike 
Grady.” 

Now a wicked plan had entered Jimmy’s head. 

A plan whereby he thought that he could have oceans of fun, and 
get square with the sergeant in the bargain. 

“Let’s see the Arab steed,” he jokingly remarked. ; 

The hostler led them to the rear of the stable, and pointed out 
an equine caricature that stood in the hind stall. 

She was a nice-looking horse, or, rather, mare. 

At the first glance you couldn’t tell whether she was a scaffold or 
a step-ladder, or a hen-coop on stilts. 

The boys laughed right out at the sight of the blooded racer. 

“Been raised in a stone quarry?” said Jimmy. 

“Been fed on bwickbats,” corroborated Duby. 
tail?” . 

“Got hungry and chewed it off,” retorted Jimmy. “Duby, how 
do you think the sergeant would look on this riddle’s back?” 

“He’d look deuced unhealthy.” 

“Just so; well, we’l! put his military nibs on the trotter.” 

“You don’t dare, ”said Duby. 

“You see if I don’t. I say, young fellow.” 

The hostler looked up. 

“Do you want to make love to a ‘V?” asked Jimmy. 

“Wud I loike to rowl in gould? How can it be done?” 

“Just you take this old terror, give her a thorough currycombing, 
fix her up as slick as possible, and send her up to the academy. 
And I say, Mike.” 

“Well, sur?” : 

“She’s a little angel horse. Do you tumble?” 

The hostler winked his eye sagaciously. 

“It’s all right,” smiled he; “good luck ter yez. 
I lead the four-legged imp up to the academy?” 

“Nine o’clock to-morrow morning. Here is your ‘V.’” 

“Thank yez, an’ may yez both live to see the hen that scratches 
over your grave!” yelled the hostler, as they passed out. 

They went direct to the academy without *stopping on the way, 
a remarkable thing for the boys to do. 

“Grimes,” thundered Sergeant Balls, as Jimmy entered the 
school-room, “did you secure a horse for me?” . 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good animal?” 

“Best in the land, sir.” 

“BHasy rider?” — 

“Baby can ride him, sir.” 

“All right,” and the sergeant returned to his lessons again. 

Poor man, if he had had any idea of the horse which he was to 
ride on the morrow, he would have made Jimmy seasick for the 
ds of the afternoon without dismissing him with a simple “all 
right. 

Next morning soon arrived, and luckily it was bright and fine. 

The boys were up an hour before the usual time, scouring their 
muskets, cleaning up their uniforms, pipe-claying their cross-belts, 
and shining up their bayonets, for they were to march in a trium- 
phal procession through the village. 

At nine o’clock everything was ready. The brass band stood 
expectant at the head. of the column awaiting the Sergeant to start, 
then came a barouche containing the doctor, Mrs. Skinner, and Mr. 
Whurler, the teacher of the more advanced classes. 

And behind the barouche was Mike Grady, the hostler, holding 
Sergeant Balls’ horse. 

Mike had been true to his word. He had fixed the animal up so 
that she looked.more like a horse and less like a grating than she 
had ever before in her life. 

“Is this my horse?” asked the sergeant, coming up. 

“Yes, sir.” responded Mike. 

“Gentle, isn’t she?”. 

~“As a lamb, yer honor.” 
“But ain’t she mighty skinny?” 


The boss bought her. for siven dollars. She’s 


“Where is its 


What toime shall 
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“It's the blood in her, yer honor. Blooded horses are always 
“Well, here’s a quarter for you. Assist me to mount.” 
Mike took the quarter, and helped the sergeant to mount. 
Bedad,” grinned Mike to himself, as he touhced his hat and 
walked off, “if ye come home alive, it will be te the hospital that 
yez'll be taken.” 
“Are you ready, sergeant?” Dr. Skinner inquired. 
= <Xes, sir,” responded Balls, with a military salute. 
Then give the order to march.” | 
The sergeant raised himself in his stirrups. . 
“Attention, company, forward mar-ch!” he yelled. 
The band wheeled in front, struck up a martial air, and off went 
the procession. 


All except Sergeant Balls. 
His horse evinced a decided tendency to walk backward into the 
barouche. 


“Where in blazes are yez going?” demanded O’Farrell, who was 
driving the latter vehicle. 

“Whoa, good horse,” encouraged the sergeant. 

But the good horse still kept. backing square into the barouche, 
and O’Farrell was compelled to turn his horses aside. 

“Will ye go ahead, sergeant dear?” he entreated. 

“Get up, you brute!” reared the sergeant. 

The brute, though, stood still with great determination, and 
seemed possessed with the idea that some one was taking her 
picture, and she must not move. 

Meanwhile, the band had got way ahead, while the rest of the 
procession was stopped. 

“What's the matter, O’Farrell?” asked the doctor, leaning out 
of the barouche. 

“Arrah, the sergeant’s horse has got the jimjams, bad ’cess to 
his sowl,” replied the driver. 

“Sergeant, why don’t you go ahead?” demanded the doctor. 

Back came the piteous answer: 

“My horse won’t let me. The music scares him.” 

“Then hit him, and ride him in front of the musicians.” 

Balls obeyed. 

He gave his mount a startling crack 
and off she went. . 

For a wonder, since in front of the music, she behaved remark- 
ably well, and went along as peaceably as a cow. 

Jimmy, who was in the front rank of the cadets, felt disappointed. 

“That horse is an old fraud,” he whispered to Duby. 

“Why?” 

“JI thought that she would raise blazes and half kill the ser- 
geant?” 

“My deah fellah,” advised Duby, patronizingly, “it’s early yet; 
wait a while before you pwaise the bwute.” 

Duby was right. 

And Jimmy didn’t have a year to wait, either. 

All at once the band struck up a piece in which there was a long 
French -horn solo. 

The sergeant’s horse objected to French horns on principle. 

Seizing the bit in her mouth, the mare tore down the hill like 
lightning, the sergeant clinging desperately on to her. 

“Whoa—whoa—whoa!” he yelled. 

“Whoa!” shouted Jimmy. 

“Oh, help! Great God! I'll fall off and be trampled to death 
the sergeant screeched. 

The fairy under him didn’t care a cent if he did. 

She was evidently bound to beat Dexter’s record. 

Away she galloped, striking every stone and mud-puddle within 
striking distance, and bouncing the sergeant up and down as if he 
had been a lead man. 

“Qh, sh-shoot her,” imploréd he, clinging on to his steed’s mane; 
“for Heaven’s sake rescue me! Whoa! d——n you!” 

She, for a miracle, did “whoa.” 

That is to say the mare stopped short, nearly precipitating the 
sergeant over her head, and turned around. 

The sergeant felt encouraged. 

“You—you devil!” he gasped, clutching the reins again. “You 


with the flat of his sword, 


1” 


would run away with me—me, Sergeant Dionysius Balls, late of the 
British army, and now chief of the intellectual staff of this acad- 
emy; wait till we get to the grove, you viper, and I’ll knock all 
your teeth out with a stone—Yyes, knock ’em all out, every one of 
7em. Now get up!” 7 ae 

Once more the horse gripped the bit with her teeth, and darted 
off like an arrow, this time making straight for the approaching 
procession. ap 5 

“Pere comes the sergeant back, sir, informed O’Farrell. 

The doctor looked out of the barouche. 

“Why is he riding pre’ insane style?” asked he. 

“Fis hat’s fell off,” said Jimmy. 

ve that sword of his in a vewy cwazy 


“Aw, baw Jove! he’s waving 
“He's coming for us like sixty,” was Bubber’s practical remark. 


madman, his head bare, ( : 
in the face, and seemingly mentally paralyzed. — 


and flourishing her parasol; 


Sure enough, the sergeant was bearing d wn upon 
| his coat-tails waving, and he’ 


cried Mrs. Skinner, risi 
“do you want to macerate us?” 
“Massacre, my dear,” corrected the doctor, from force of habit * 
“T don’t care what it is, he'll pulverize us if he don’t stop,” re. 
torted his fair spouse. 
There seemed a fair prospect 
much control over his horse, as 
In fact, he was desperate. eas ae 
As long as he could stick on to the beast himself, he did not 
care a continental darn if he knocked spots out of the rest of the 


world. 
“Get out of the way, 
“Tie dot horse sdill,” 
man. 
“J can’t, you Dutch idiot!” a a 
“I vos a Dutch idiot, hey? You vos a gollfer——”._. 

What the Teuton was about to remark will never be known. 
The sergeant’s horse whizzed past him, and one hind leg caught 
him in the ribs. and hoisted him, clean over a Lene ois a 

The band fled in all directions. ee 

But the horse had her mad up, and she was in for a racket. 

Whang! went one heel through the bass-drum, and the man who 
played it went up against a tree like a rocket. ; : 

“Whoa!” implored the clarionet player, as 
and tried to stop the runaway. 

His attempt was not a success. . eons 

‘At least he didn’t think so himself when he got up five minutes 
later, and found that his nose had been knocked around some- 


“Hey, stop, sergeant!” 
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of it. The sergeant had. about as 


buglers,” he shouted to the musicians. 
replied their leader, a phlegmatic Dutch- 


> 


he rushed madly out 


where to the back of his neck and his teeth all bounced down his &. 


throat. eee rg es 
Meanwhile, the sergeant and his sweet-tempered nag had danced 


on the man who engineered the cymbals, turned a somersault on 


the cymbals. Bn 

Then they turned their attention to the barouche. - 

The horse thought it ‘would be nice to climb up into the driver’s 
seat and go to sleep, and the sergeant dare not dissent. 

O’Farrell did, though. ; 

“Ye bloody Sasensach!” yelled he, forgetting 
superior; “sheer off, ye maniac!” ; 

“T can’t: look out!” roared the sergeant. 

“We'll all be interrogated!” wailed Mrs. Skinner. — 

“Extirpated, my dear,” the doctor groaned. “Balls, will you 
control that horse?” padee 

“Take that, ye baste!” shouted O’Farrell, as he twined his , 
heavy horsewhip around the sergeant’s beast. 

It caused her to start back, plunge violently forward, and the 
ae thing that her rider knew he was flying through the air like 
a shot. 

He sailed over the barouche’s side, struck Mr. Whurler on the 
head, smashing in his new high hat, and descended plump into Mrs. 
Skinner’s lap. Ae 

“Oh, murder! Doctor—O’Farrell, save me!” she shrieked, as 
she vigorously attacked the sergeant with her umbrella. — - 

Mr. Whurler, who had his hat over his eyes, and consequently * 
could not sce anything that was going on, heard her scream for 
assistance. es ASN 

Mr. Whurler was a gallant man, and a muscular man in the bar- 
gain, and he struck boldly out in her defense. ; 

His fist struck Dr. Skinner—who was endeavoring to throw ® 
the totally demoralized Balls out of the barouche—under the ear, 
and made his teeth rattle. 

“Whurler!” shouted the angry and surprised doctor, “what.in the | 
world are you doing? Are you crazy, too?” | ee, 

Whurler tore his hat off his eyes in a hurry. 

“Did I hit you, doctor?” he asked. 

“Yes, you jackass.” 

“T didn’t mean to, sir.” . 

“I suppose not. Help me throw this fool out.” — 

The fool referred to was Sergeant Balls. c | ; 

His sudden descent into the barouche had taken his breath away 
completely, and he could not resist his enemies. The doctor and 
Mr. Whurler chucked him out into the road in about a minute. 

By and by he recovered sufficiently to stagger up. ‘ 

He was a nice-looking man for a private party. Indeed, he was" 
a tip-top terrible example for a temperance lecture. at 

His eye was blackened, and his nose was bloody ; his ears looked 
as if somebody had been chewing them, his pants were torn, so was 
his coat, and he was covered with dirt, mud, ‘and horse-hair. ; 

, Sergeant Balls,” said the doctor, with biting irony, “the next 
time you ride, take a cow.” by 5 Belo 

“Or a gander,” snorted Mrs. Skinner. 

“Better glue him fast to the saddle,” 


his respect for his 


we 


4, 


4 


put in Jimmy. | a ' 


: | 
Bs 
va 


he would have had over a balloon, * # 


q 


; 
: 


the snare drummer, practiced a statue clog on the fellow with the 
| big horn, and broke up completely the little Dutchman who carried be 
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“Tie him on with a. clothes-line, baw Jove,” said Duby. 
_ “Git him a stone horse,” chuckled: Bubber, who never by any 
possibility said anything funny, but always thought he did. 


The sergeant gered at the boys, but: he was: too humbled. sd say 


, anything. 


“Shall I remount, Goes 2” he peed, easing his Sotics: 

“As your horse .is probably fifty miles away by this time, I 
should say not,” returned the’ doctor, -with considerable acerbity. 
“Sergeant Balls, you: have nie ‘a nice display: of yourself before 


* your pupils.” 


“Tt was the cursed dactuses a ddeg edly ‘answered: the Ber Reet 
“But. I thought: you:said that you could ride?” : Lege 
The sergeant tried to look pompous. +). ere 


“When I ‘was in the: Nnglish army, sir, I rode. the most un- 


manageable horse there, by gad!” he said. 
“Probably the Hnglish army rode on clothes-horses, 


” 


remarked 


Mr. Whurler, who hated the sergeant and was delighted at his dis- 


*~ comfiture. 


“Mr. Whurler, you should mide on your gps an ass,’ ’ snapped 


the sergeant. 


Whurler turned’ red, ad was about os give Balls as good as he 


_ sent, when the doctor interfered. 

“That will do; gentlemen,” ordered he; “sergeant, you will clcaiies 
yourself and follow on behind. . Gentlemen, forward, march!” 

By this time those of the band who were unhurt—a very small 
proportion—had got together once more, and the cop ib epsig marched 
away. 

This time, thonat no gay, prancing steed, with Rouelne Balls in 
the saddle, rode in front. 

“Well, Bad Egg,” said Duby to our hero, as they marched. ced 

“what do you think of the horse howe bi 

“He’s a brick!” ~ a 

—“Tt’s a she, Jeemes.” 

“Well, she’s:a brick, then! 

haven’t it, to see the sergeant go through his paces again.” 


“Silence in the ranks!” commanded the doctor from the ba- |. 


+ rouche, and the conversation closed abruptly. 


Through the village marched the cadets, their- spruce appearance 


and soldierly bearing winning the applause of the numerous pie ace 


tors. 
The doctor: felt proud of his boys. 


“We excite great enthusiasm, ” he. remarked to: his wife with a 


self-complacent smile. 
“Yes, hubby; it’s an out and out oration.’ 
“Ovation, my dear,” corrected the pao with a sigh. | 
In less than an hour they had reached the entrance to the grove. 


CHAPTER V.°* 


It was not long before the cadets were into the grove, prepared | 


to enjoy a good day’s fun. 


Dr. Skinner gave them two hours’ liberty, till cialuaiat ans and |} 


then went with his wife to see about the provisions for the spread. 
For the doctor had determined to give his pupils a good lunch, 
and for that purpose had engaged the services of the only caterer 


_ the village boasted—a little weazened, irascible, dried-up French- 


‘ 


man by the name of Jean Puttilo, or Monsieur Puttilo, as he de- 
lighted to. be called., 
Meanwhile the boys scattered in all directions. 
And, of course, about half a dozen, including Dupy and Bubber, 


-— went gt Wwimming, in what they considered to be a secluded cove, 


nicely sheltered by rocks. 

Jimmy contented himself with watching them. * 

As usual, he hadn’t gazed upon the bathers three minutes before 
a mischievous idea entered his head. 

“I think,” muttered he, “that a good ‘scare would help those 
frisky mermaids. Hanged if I don’t try it!” 

_ With a look of mischief on his face, he roamed meals Me ‘Dr. 
Skinner’s barouche. 

Nobody was near it. 

Fle climbed into it. | 

There on the seat reposed Mrs. Skinner’s shaw}, her parasol, Seria 
a straw bonnet which she nee fetched along to shield her from 
the sun. 

Jimmy grabbed them all up sonuleh his arm, and stole off. 

Going into a little clump of bushes screened from observation, 
he put on the shawl as he imagined a woman would,. carefully 
tilted the hat on his strawberry locks, and raised the parasol. — 
_“Tra-la-la, Gawge!” said he to an imaginary spectator. “You 
are awfully awful, you are. I will smite you with a custard pie.” 

Then he strode off with a walk that would have: paralyzed a lady. 

He made direct for where his chums were in swimming. 

Noiselessly he seated himself on an elevated rock about a hundred 
yards or so distant from them. 

The boys in the water were having a rattling old raaker, 


I’d: give another five dollars, only sO 


rock and wound herself. 


They were ducking « one: another, ‘playing leet Se) and shouting 
like fiends. 

‘All of a madden Bubber chaneek ‘to. look up. 

He saw the female on the rock above him, gave one yell, ind dove 
under the water, for Bubber was attired only in. the alothes that he 
was born in, 

The boys gazed at Nimnid in peaking 

“What. ails bim’?” “asked one. » 

“"'Orampe?” rts 
1.“ Shark?” Yigs 

“He’s gone crazy.” 

“Orab bit’ him.”. 6:4 ci 

Such were a few of the Gali given to the question. 

But Bubber soon appeared. 

“My deah fellah,” asked Duby, 
to disappear so suddenly?” «: 

“Woman!” gasped Bubber, and ahder: the water he went again. 

Duby took a view around him. 

He, too, caught sight of the lone: female. 

_ “Holy Moses!” he ejaculated, as he sunk iit of Sight: 

The remainder of the swimming gang followed his glance. 

They at once discovered the apparently shameless young woman, 
who sat so unconcernedly on the rock viewing —_ at her ease. 

Then arose a perfect tumult of cries: 

“It’s a woman!” 

“She’s looking at us!” - 

“Got a telescope, too.” 

“What a cheek!” 

“Well, she’s got a hard nerve.” 

“Ask her to go ’way.” 

By this time Bubber and Duby bad pia pieaned. 
~ “Git out-—we want to dress!” shouted Bubber. 

Back came the answer, in a fair imitation of a woman’s voice: 
“What do you say, sonny?” 

“We want to dress.” 

“Well, dress, bubby.” 

Bubber felt absolutely appalled. 

“How does she expect that we can get out of Hie water, and 


put on our duds, while she’s. squatting up there like an old sign-— 


post?” he propounded. 
The boys gave it up. 
They had been in the water quite a while, and most of them 


were beginning to feel chilly. 


“My t- teeth’s sh- Sasso ” pleaded Fatty Lobb; “ please tell her to 
bounce. ” 

“You brace her, Duby; you’re a ladies’ man,” said Bubber. 

“Madam,” “yelled Duby, “will you have the awful kindness to 
vacate youlr—aw—position till we get clothed?” Then aside: 
oe you old, wed- ‘headed cwone, or I’ll heave a wock at you, baw 

ove!” 

in Soufortable. thanks. ” yeplied their fair spectator. 

“Her cheek knocks me dumb,” sighed one of the gang. 

“But what shall we do?” 

“We can’t stay here all day.” 

“Get a gun and shoot her off.” 

“Swear at her.” 

These were various propositions, 
by various boys. 

The sun had gone under a cloud, and the water was getting 
decidedly chilly. 

Most of the bathers were shaking with cold, and feeling any- 
thing but hilarious. 

But the fair spectator still roosted:on the rock, and it seemed 
as if she meant to stay there, and not go:away until she got good 
and ready. 

“Oh!” etabaved Duby ; 


all feasible, of course, presented 


“baw Jove! I wish she'd fall off of the 
I’m fwoze.” 

It was not very comfortable for the swimmers, for they were all 
crouched up with the waves up to their necks. 

A half an hour passed. 


With parasol erect and shawl draped stiffly rakes her, that 


shameless old girl held the fort. 


The boys got wild. 

“I’m going out,” said Bubber; “and if she don’t want to look at 
me, she can shut her eyes. She be darned!” 

“She’ll tell the doctor on you.” moaned Fatty Lobb. 

“Well, who asked her to come and look at us?” 

“T’m positive that I didn’t invite her,” said Duby. 

“Well, I’m going out, anyhow,” said the bold Bubber. 

So saying out he started. 

Hardly had he got his waist above water, before the lady on the 
rock arose. 

She gesticulated wildly, and flourished her parasol. 

“You vulgar boy!” she squeaked ; ; “go right back into the water. 


‘Don’t you kiow that there is a lady present, you little rooster?” 


Back went Bubber into the water. 
“Will you skip, miss?” he pleaded. 


“what in is deuce caused | Ay . 


en ee 
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_ Jimmy felt that the joke had been carried on long enough. _ 

He threw down his parasol, shook off his hat, dropped the dis- 
guising shawl, and stood revealed. 

“Having a nice time, boys?” he inquired. 

The boys tumbled to the joke. 

“Baw Jove!” gasped Duby, “it’s the Bad Egg.” 

It did not take the hoaxed ones a minute to get out of the 
water. For a little while they were as mad as hornets, but the 
joke was so good that soon they got to laughing at it, though they 
threatened to split Jimmy’s head if he gave it away to the rest of 
the academy. 

After dressing themselves they joined Jimmy. It wanted con- 
siderable time till lunch- was ready, and the question arose as to 
‘how they would spend. it. 

“If we only had a cwoquet set, we could play cwoquet,” lisped 
Duby, who was a great patron of that rather dish-waterish game. 

“If we only had a shovel and a gold mine, we could dig for gold,” 
mimicked Jimmy. 

“Let’s have a good game of snap-the-whip,” proposed Bubber. 

“That’s it!” choruged the gang. 

Most of you boys know what snap-the-whip is. 

A lot of boys join hands, run along together, and the one at 
the head, when he gets the line running at the top of their speed, 
suddenly stops short or turns quickly around. 

The consequence is, that about half the boys on the other end 
of this line get upset, and go sprawling about in all directions. 
Particularly the last boy on the line. He is called the “snapper,” 
and he is sure to get upset. 

The game was started, and was continued among much merri- 
ment for a while, until Jimmy discovered Sergeant Balls ap- 
proaching. 

The sergeant was walking rather unsteadily; indeed, his legs 
appeared to be desirous of escaping from the rest of his body, and 
they roamed around in all directions. 

“What ails the sergeant?” asked Emerson. “He seems to want 
a whole park to walk in.” 

“He’s shaky on his pins,” said Bubber. 

Jimmy favored his chums with a quiet wink. 

“TI guess that the old man has been gazing upon the wine-cup too 
much,” he remarked. : 

“What do you mean, Jeemes?” asked Duby. 

“He’s sprung a little.” 

“What, drunk?” 

“That's it. He’s been bracing up to get over the effects of his 
horseback ride.” 

Slowly but not surely the sergeant meandered towards them. 

He was evidently in a good humor. 

“Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves! Britons never— 
never will be slaves!” he warbled, as he rolled along. “Hello, 
boys,” he said, as he reached the group; “salute—hic—your su- 
perior officer.” 

Every hand was raised to the side of the head in an instant. 

“That’s right; good boys; growin’ up to be great men and get— 
hic—hung!” sapiently he continued. “Watter you doing?” 

“Playing, sir.” z 

“Playing what?” 

“Snap-the-whip, sir.” 

The sergeant smiled patronizingly. 

“T used to play whip-the-snap once myself when I was a boy,” 
he remarked. “I got a—hic—gold medal for my profic’n’cy at the 
game, presented to me by his majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

“Will you join us, sir?” asked Jimmy, politely. 

The sergeant was just about full enough to do anything. You 
see he had felt intensely mortified at his unfortunate horseback ride, 
and while scraping the mud off of his person and clothes, he had 
ordered just one “brandy and seltzer” to console his wounded 
spirits. — 

As usual, one brandy and seltzer led to two brandy and seltzers, 
two brandy and seltzers to three, etc., until before he stopped, the 
gallant soldier had got rather mellow. 

“T don’t mind—hic—showing you how we used to play this ’ere 
game in old Hingland,” he said. is 

“Then get on the end,” ordered Jimmy. 

“What end?” } 

“The end of the line, of course. You are the snapper.” 

“All right, Grimes,” said the sergeant, as he took the hand of 
Bubber, who stood next to him. 

“Are you ready?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” answered the boys. “F 

“Here we go, then,” and away Jimmy went at the top of his 
speed, dragging the long file of cadets behind him. 

The sergeant panted and snorted like a bull. 

“Y-hold on. Be gad, you’re—hic—winding me. Why don’t 
you w-w-walk?” he entreated. 

“Oh, shut up and brace up,” answered Bubber. 

Away went the sergeant on his face, a root having tripped him. 

But Bubber had him up in a second. 


a ae eed ie itis . 


“Lemme r-r-rest,” he groaned, as the speed of his fellows ‘ip. 
creased. “We don’t play this—hic—blasted ‘Same in old Hin. 
gland!” ne Ry KERR 


Jimmy looked down the line. — a | 
He saw that the line had obtained the speed necessary fo, his 
: case ] 


oP has the whip!” he cried, suddenly stopping short. : 

The line broke, the boys scattered in all directions, and the ger. 
geant was hurled into a clump of bushes and wild grape-vine, | 

Away he went, the vines and bushes sticking into his eyes, 
scratching his face, and torturing him severely. 

“Be gad, this is atrocious,” hiccoughed the sergeant; “me, Sep. 
geant Dionysius Balls, late of the British army, and now chiefte}. 
lechulstaff ’cademy put in this disgrashful fix by a lot of young 
himps.” 

He tried to extricate himself. 

But the grape-vines held him secure. 

“Welp!” he roared. : 4 

Jimmy and several of the other boys answered his summons. 

“You here, sergeant?” asked Jimmy, in pretended surprise; “| 
thought we’d lost you.” 

“Guess the sergeant thought that we were playing hide-ang. > 
seek, and he went in there to hide,” said Fatty Lobb. 

“T’]l hide you—you fat idiot!” growled the sergeant; “help me 
out, blast it!” Bk 

‘The boys complied by catching hold of his arms, legs, shoulders, 
etc., and hauling him about as if he was an India-rubber man. 

“Let go!” he screeched; “do you want to kill me—me, Sergeant 
Dionysius——” 

“Oh, write the rest down on a slate and telegraph it to us,” 
laughed Jimmy; “out you come!” 

Sure enough, a united pull brought the sergeant all in a bunch 
out of the bushes. 

“Play snap-the-whip again, sergeant?” asked Jimmy.’ 

“Play blazes!” 

“Don’t know how, sir.” 

The sergeant favored the boys with a peculiarly tipsy stare. € 

“Young gentlemen,” he uttered, “to employ the—hic— slang of 
the day, you_are too fresh.” 

“Baw Jove, I know a vewy jolly play,” remarked Duby; “vewy 
funny, make one die of laughing.” 3 

“What is it?” asked Jimmy. 

“One fellah hides something around him. ‘T’other fellah looks 
for it. If second fellah cawn’t find the thing that fust fellah hid, 
fust fellah pays for dwinks for the crowd.” ‘ 

“That’s tip-top,” said Jimmy. 

“Especially the—hic—lash part,” gravely said the sergeant. 

“Yo start the wacket,” continued Duby, “I’ll be the seeker.” 

“You be the hider,” whispered Jimmy, to Sergeant Balls. 

That worthy official fixed a glance of distrust upon the Bad 
Egg, and remarked: : 

“This is not a practical joke?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Not a put-up joke to cover me, Sergeant Dionysius Balls, late of 
the British army, with—hic—infamy?” 
oe course not, sir; do not suppose that we’d play a trick on 
dere looked so honest that the sergeant was forced to believe 

im. ; 7 
“Well,” said he, “I’ll be the hider. What shall I hide?” 
Bubber produced an egg. ay 

“Here, sir,” said he, “hide that.” 

“Where?” 

“In your roof.” ; 

6“ Hey 2” é ; 

“Oh, put it in your dicer, your head-protector, your hat.” 

But why in my—hic—chapean?” the sergeant asked. 

Because he ll never think of looking for it there, and you'll have 
the drinks on him—-see?” said Bubber. ost 

The sergeant bit like a fish. He never suspected at all that the 
so-called game was simply a practical joke gotten ‘up for his es- 
pecial benefit. ss hes 

He took the egg and hid it in his hat. | 

_ Ready!” cried Jimmy, and Duby, who had been hiding at f 
distance, returned. } ; 

He felt the sergeant all over very carefully. 

“I don’t feel any egg,” he said, at last. 

aA A is SB " chuckled the sergeant. , 5 

8 until they touched the other’s hat. Then, 


elevating one fist, he brought it do ’ . il 
GMO eanacle a: wn on the sergeant’s hat with a 


Pia reas was tremendous. : 
quash- went the egg, and its slimy contents } e ser- 
geant’s face like a perfect deluge. ee 
3 Great gad! he shouted, as he gazed around in consternation, 
wast in—hic—everlasting blazes is this? Who's broke loose?” 
Egg exploded,” said J immy, amidst a perfect roar of laughter. 


« 
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moment. ‘Chen the astonishing truth burst upon his brain. 


se 


- The victim looked at the grinning faces before him for a we 
e, 
Sergeant Dionysius Balls, late of the British army, etc., had been 
“sold again.” ’ 

At first he thought that a righteous republic would applaud him 
for murdering the boys. But he gradually cooled off. 
- He wiped away the noxious contents of the Shanghai berry with 
his handkerchief, and endeavored to smile. 

“Dev’lish good joke, by gad; intensely—hic—humorous,” he re- 
marked; “smart boys, big brain.” 

“Bully fun, sir,” said Duby. 

“Strikingly funny; superlatively comic,” replied the sergeant, 
with diabolical hypocrisy. “I know a better game, though. Con- 
found you, you imps. Ill make you sweat!” the last séntence to 
himself. | } 

“Please tell it to us?” requested Jimmy, with great apparent 
humility. _ : 

“It’s very easy. Each one of you boys take the—hic—cogno- 
men of some bird or insect.” _ 

Jimmy and Duby exchanged glances. Duby winked at Jimmy, 
and Jimmy winked back. 


“You get all in a line,” commanded the sergeant, with a fiendish 


twinkle in his eye. 
_ The boys obeyed him, and were soon in a straight row before him, 
Jimmy on the extreme end. 

.“Tia-ha! my funny bantam, I have you now!” 
sergeant, as he squinted at the Bad Egg. “I won’t drown you, and 
muss that dandy collar; oh, no. You'll see whether Sergeant—hic 
—Dionysius Balls is a man to be trifled with.” 

Then with a vinegar smile he began naming the boys. 

He gave them such names as “Caterpillar,” “Beetle,” “Ant,” 


,  €te., until he got to Fatty Lobb, who stood next to Jimmy. 


“Your name, Lobb,” he said, “is ‘Butterfly.’ And Grimes, yours 
is ‘Letherfiy.’ ” 

“All right, sir.” 

“He don’t dream of my purpose,’ silently grinned Balls. “By 
gad, I’ll—hic—-paralyze’ the viper! Boys, excuse me for a mo- 
ment. When I come back, you answer to your names.” 

“What’s the object of the—aw—game?” asked Duby, with his 

“usual drawl. ; 

“You'll see; the fun is at the end,” returned the sergeant, as he 
started away. 

He went direct to a small brook, which rippled along behind a 
clump of willows, out of sight of the boys. 

“Ah, ha!” grunted he, as he bent down. “We’ll see where the 
laugh comes in now; I’m a fool, am I, a blasted idiot? Oh, yes, of 
course! By gad! I'll make that young fiend of a Grimes think that 
a—hic—waterspout has struck him. Why, V’lI——” 

Just then the sergeant’s foot slipped, and he tumbled head-first 
into the water. It wasn’t very deep, but it was enough to wet him 
up to the neck. 

“Curse it!” swore he, as he picked himself out. “I believe that 
brandy and seltzer has rendered me groggy in my supporters. 
Brandy and seltzer in this blarsted country ain’t what it is in old 
Hingland.” 

Once more he stooped down. 

With more success, for he succeeded in accomplishing his object, 
which was to fill his mouth with water. 

Then he meandered back, his walk still rather shaky, though. the 
plunge into the brook had partially sobered him. 

He did not notice, though, that Jimmy at the end of the line 
had a suspicious appearance of having just got there, and that his 
cheeks were puffed out and a queer look of moisture lingered around 
his mouth. 

The sergeant nodded his head to 

“Caterpillar!” shrieked the boy. 

"Yeu; Sir. .: 

Then the next. 

“Grasshopper!” 

“Number three.” 

“Angleworm!” —_ : 

So it went on until the sergeant reached Duby. 

“Horsefly” said Duby. 

“Butterfly!” said Fatty Lobb, looking expectantly at Jimmy. 

It was Jimmy’s turn next, and Sergeant Balls’ face wore a look 
of delight—ecstatie delight, one might almost ‘say. 

And he Jooked at the boys as if to say: 

“Just watch me, young gentlemen. Keep your eyes on me, Ser- 
geant Dionysius Balls, late of the British army. See me dupe this 
cheeky youtb by the name of Grimes.” ‘ 

Stopping before the Bad Hgg, he nodded his head violently. 

“Letherfly!” gurgled Jimmy, squirting a big mouthful of salt 
water square into the big man’s face. 

The sergeant started back in overwhelmed astonishment; the un- 
expected shower-bath nearly took his breath away, and to add to 
his ie he swallowed about half of the water in his own 
mouth. 


bf 


the first boy in the line. 


A BAD EGG. 


soliloquized the 
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“Murder! Helenblazes!” he vociferated, coughing and sneezing 
like one possessed. pli | 

“What’s the matter with you, sir?” Jimmy coolly inquired. ; 

“Matter!” the other gasped—“ matter, you infernal son of Satan! 
Let me get the salt water out of my eyes, and by the Duke of Wel- 
fington, I’ll have you hung up, sir—hung up, by Napoleon! 

“What on, a—aw—slate?” remarked Duby. 

The sergeant turned savagely on him. = 

“Shut up, you sponge-cake fop, or I’ll have you shot!” he 
menaced. ‘ 

“Oh, let’s skip the gutter,” laughed Jimmy; “his royal hi 
isn’t very pleasant company. Good-by, sergeant, and when you 
want some more fun come and play letherfly. You see the fun all 
comes in at the end!” and then the young practical jokers disap- 
peared, laughing heartily. 

“The sergeant, though, did not feel inclined to laugh very hard. : 

After a while, though, he did succeed in recovering part of his 
equanimity, and getting the salt water off of his person. 

He felt bad physically, but he felt mentally worse. 

To think that a heavy Englishman like him had been sold igno- 
miniously by a parcel of little Yankees. 

“Wait till I get them back to school, and I’ll get square with the 


-cads!” he vindictively soliloquized. 


Then he marched away after the boys. 
He had not gone far before he heard a well-known voice trolling 
forth a beautiful ballad, of which the following is a sample verse: 


“Oh, Bryan O’Lynn had no watch by his side, 
So he took him a turnip, scooped out its inside, 
Then a nate little cricket he quick slipped within, 
‘Folks will think it’s a ticker,’ said Bryan O’Lynn.” 


The sergeant recognized the voice instantly. 

It was O’Farrell’s. 

Stepping cautieusly forward, he pulled aside an obstructing 
bush, and beheld a beautiful tableau. 

Sitting at the foot of a lofty elm was the gay and festive O’Far- 
rell, a short “dudeen” in his mouth, and a wicked-looking stone 
bottle between his legs. 

* And ever and anon, between the verses of his lovely lay, he would 
raise the bottle to his lips, and take a long swallow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The sergeant gazed at O’Farrell with what he intended to pass 
for a very dignified gaze. ; 

“Mr. O’Farrell,” said he, “I am astonished.” 

“Will yez have a sup av the crather, sergeant, dear?” entreated 
O’Farrell, who was aiready rather “so-so.” 

“Drinking is a pad habit,” severely uttered the sergeant, absently, 
as it seemed, taking hold of the proffered bottle. 

“So’s horseback riding,” said O’Farrell, with a sly wink; “it’s 
a saw-horse yez ought to ride, sergeant.” 

“Remember, Mr. O’Farrell,” said Balls, lifting the bottle to his 
mouth, “that I am descended from a family of rank.” 

“Bedad, they’re the rankest family the world ever smelt.” 

“And I allow no reflections. What is this in the bottle?” 

“The rale mountain dew, Tipperary heart’s-ease.” 

“TI will taste it,” said the sergeant, solemnly. 

He did taste it; a prodigious taste it was, too. 

So O’Farrell thought, for he remarked: 

“Wud yez moind laving the bottle, sergeant? 
swaller the cork it will suffocate yez!” 
on as good,” commented the sergeant; “but drinking is a bad 

ing. ; 

“Not a doubt of it,” answered 
“Thry it again, sergeant.” 

Balls obeyed, and cS 

Well, there is no use in wasting time and paper on the two 
tipplers. Enough to say that the bottle passed from Balls to 
ft Wit and from O’Farrell to Balls until they both were rather 
mellow. 

But at last the “mountain dew” was exhausted, and the brace of 
drunkards staggered to their feet. 

, “ Misther O'Farrell,” hiccoughed the sergeant, “you are drunk, 
sir. 
RE Sd ar nec !” O'Farrell retorted. s 

o £ un'stand you to ’sinuate thash I, Ser "ysi 
late of army British, am ’toxicated?” ee rt heed Sinn 
“Yez are biling.” 
The sergeant made a feeble hit at a tree. 

_“Misther Farrelly,” he said, “I ’cept your *pology—forgive me for 
hitting you. I know a bank whereonst ze wild thyme grows as the 
merry—merry——” i 

“Arrah, come off!” said -O’Farrell: “let’s 


Shure, if yez 


O’Farrell, sampling the bottle. 


get away from here.” 


Ne en 


_“Letsh come to ze sea, the sad—sad sea—full of red—hicyher- 
_ Tings, and gaze upon zer crusted billows—billows,” observed. the ser- 
geant, poetically, as he took O’Farrell’s arm, . ia ata eae 
__ “Arrah, it’s Dutch he’s giving me,” said the latter gentleman, 
but nevertheless he allowed himself to be led along. 9, 4. 0, 
After. a sinuous and winding walk of ten minutes, enliyenéd by 
snatches of song on O’Farrell’s part, they, reached a bit of sandy, 
shelving beach that ran out into the sea. a8 
* “ Ain’t it ’spiring?” asked the sergeant ; 
a-sailing, an’ zer waves bounding up and down like f-foamy- 
Sy Schooners of lager, be the Heayens !” practically put in O’Far- 
But the sergeant’s enthusiasm was not to be checked. 


“watch the snowy, sails 


z ” 


“TI see_a barque,” he declared. 
“A what?” aoa 
“A barque.” 00-53 <—e aa atl 
“An” phat the deuce is a,bark; is it the vocalization av a dog?” 
Liss sergeant was disgusted at this rude explanation of -his met- 
aphor. 
“Rude, uncultured Celt,” he said, “dontsh you zee a row-boat?” 
“Where?” ae ee 
“Behind the—hic—hbushes, that fringe the sweet stream,” de- 
clared the sergeant, working in the chorus of an old ballad. 
-O’Farrell braced himself up against a conyenient rock and took 
a look in the direction. indicated. . ets 
anar a clumsy old row-boat wid a small bye inside ay it,” he de- 
“Sure it’s—hic—on’y one row-boat?” asked the sergeant. 
“Av coorse.” — . ange 
“It’s or-right, I s’pose, but I see half a—hic—dozen.” . 
“Sergeant,” remarked, O’Farrell, with superiority, “your head is 
weak. It is lemonade yez should drink instead av whisky. Yez are 
sprung. A sail wud resuscrate yez, on the worrud of an O’Farrell.” 


“Let’sh sail—let’sh be pirates—let’sh be bloody buccaneers!” ) 


shouted the sergeant, enthusiastically. 

“Be aisy,” O’Farrell counseled, leading his companion down to 
the boat. 

A little red-headed country lad sat in the stern. 


“Are you the—hic—capting of this jolly craft, or.the bo’sun, gay 


and free?” asked Balls, with mock politeness. eas Nee 

“Hey?” stupidly interrogated the boy, looking up in wonder at 
the two apparitions before him. : 

“Qh, spake to the bye in United States,” grinned O’Farrell ; 
“me bye, what are yez doing in the boat?” 

“Watching it.” . 

_.To see that it don’t run-away?” 

“No, sir, staying here till Dr. Skinner comes. 
rowing.” 

“The deuce ye say! We’re going out ourselves, ain’t we, ser- 
geant?” 

“You're right. Rule Britannia, Britannia rule zer waves!” hic- 
coughed the sergeant. 

“So yez will plaze vacate,” ordered O’Farrell. 

The boy looked up. : 

“Dr. Skinner gave me a penny to stay here,” he said. 

“Bedad, we'll. raise the doctor’s ante. We'll give you.two to-go 
away.” 

“Let’sh—hic—raise the doctor’s uncle, too,” remarked the ser- 


He’s going out 


geant, laughing uproariously, for he was convinced that he had ut- 


tered something paralyzingly funny. a, 
O’Farrell produced the two pennies, and held them enticingly up. 
“Think av the racket yez can have wid this wealth,” he re- 

marked; “yez can buy taffy on a stick, and popcorn balls, an 6 
“Bolivers—big bolivers, two for a cent, when you get them your 

—hic—money is spent,” chanted the sergeant. a sei ie 
The sight of the money was too much for the virtue of the little 

chicken. 

He grabbed the pennies, and quickly darted out of sight. 
“Tade the way into the yacht, sergeant,” said O’ Farrell. . 
There was one thing about O'Farrell; no matter how drunk his 


legs might be, his head was always sober—there he differed greatly 


from the sergeant. ; 

Balls staggered into the clumsy old craft, and took a seat. . 

“What’s next on programme?” he demanded. 

“Take a pair av oars.” 

“Where’s the—hic——oars?” 

“Under the seat.” 

The sergeant bent down and succeeded in discovering a pair of 
oars. 

With a great effort 
locks. 

“Whoop! all aboard for Afriky!” yelled O’Farrell, as he pushed 
off. 

The sergeant gave a few wobbling strokes, and the boat glided 
around in a circle. 

“Is it playing ring-around-a-rosy yez are?” demanded O’Farrell, 
with sarcasm. 


he succeeded in placing them in the row- 
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~. “Come right ashore!” 
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Farrell, please un’stan’ that. I—hic—rowed gun-boats 


APY SE 5 J—hic—un’stan’ eee | 
iprladia, ae6 t caught a crab and sat down in 
lanation: 
"Somebody put, gEease: On. the, 0APSautk a eOe Gay We 2; 
“Somebody put butter on yer fingers, yer, mane, * contemptuously 
retorted O'Farrell; “it is die of starvation we will before we get ten 
feet away. from.land.. Give.me. the oars: Si aOR ale. 
“Ain't I Sergeant—hic—D’ysius Balls, late British army, now 
h rowin’ for you?” .. 
“Yes, and too good. Yez will. sprain a lung if yea work so hard. 


” 


“Phen I’ll be zer captain. ' Se Fe aieanay i 
“Yez can be major, for all I care,” and O Farrell took the oars, 


He had succeeded in getting the boat a considerable distance from 


Jand, when a loud shouting issued from the beach. 


 O’Farrell looked back. ats = poe 

“Bedad, it’s the docthur,” said he with.a grin.) 

Sure enough it was the doctor, and with him Mrs. Skinner ‘and 
Mr. Whurler. ‘They had come down to the beach in the expectation 
of an appetizing row before dinner, for the repast: had been post- 
poned until late in the afternoon. eg | 
- “My dear, the boat’s gone!” exclaimed the doctor in dismay. 
«here it is!” eried Mr. Whurler. eres 

“Where?” 

“Yonder; it has two men in it.” es a at 

The docter peered at the boat through his eye-glasses, 

“Boat ahoy!” he yelled. Osh Gere 

Back came the veply: 

“What do yer shay?” . ee : Rey, 

“Seems to me I remember the voice, ” meditatively remarked the 
doctor. Bk fo err: 

“Tt’s Sergeant Balls, sir,” interposed Mr. Whurler, “and he is 
a—a—got his fingers on his nose, and is twirling them at you.” 

“What?” a Me 
- “Tt’s so, sir. Hail him.” peu a 

“Sergeant Balls!” roared the doctor, “ig that you in the boat?” 

“Yash, you ole potato-pot,” genially returned the sergeant. “Why 
don’t you—hic—go home and take a bath?” ae 
- Dr. Skinner appeared absolutely appalled. 

“What can ail Balls?” he groaned. 

“JT should say that he is intoxicated,” observed Mr. Whutler. 

“I ghall see, anyhow. Sergeant Balls!” - se 

“Well, ole cod-fish!” | 

“Yer. want the—hic—man-of-war, doc?” 

Ves; APs: 

“Zen swim out after it. 
hen out on a raft?” Pea eter es om 

“Oh, the archangel!” schieked Mrs. Skinner; “does he think he 
can consult me with importunity? Show him that. you are a man, 
Adminadab; go out and pummel him till he gets the constipation.” 

“Who is that in the boat with you?” continued the doctor, not 
paying any attention to his angry better half. 

“Hmp’ror of Hoboken.” } 

“Who?” ae . 

“Mr. O’Farrell; he shes that you’re a disgrashful old outrage!” 

“Will yez kape quiet?” entreated O'Farrell of his unruly com- 
panion; “it’s kicked out av the school yez’ll get us both.” 

“School be hanged! Goin’ to have a Brit’sh spree,” returned the 
reckless sergeant; “let’sh row ashore and kidnap Mrs. Skinner.” 

But O’Farrell wouldn’t assent. . 

fe realized that the best thing he could do was to get out of 
sight. poe ae 

Bending to the oars, he propelled the boat around a rocky pro- 
jection. . . vn 

“Come back!” shouted the doctor. Temes tier, 

“Mra-la-la; good-by, old—old China mold,” playfully answered 
the sergeant, as the boat glided out of sight. PE Fa ih 

Dr. Skinner was furious. . . ies tui 

“Mr. Whurler,” said he, “will you please tell me who I am?” 

“Dr. Skinner, of course,” answered Mr. Whurler. — | 


“T am glad to hear it; I am delighted. to hear it,” fumed the doc- 


W-why don’t you, take the old—hic— 


|tor; “from the scandalous conduct of that ungrateful reprodate in 


the boat, I would think that I was a—a—brass image; yes, sir, @ 
brass image!” Sie 
“Sergeant Balls is out of his head, sir,” insinuated Whurler. 
“He'll be out of the school in six hours. And O’Farrell, too, 
both of them!” went on the doctor. “Mrs. Skinner, your arm. 
We will set the police on the track of the villains.” 
Meanwhile the two “villains” had rowed around to where a lot of 
the academy boys, including Jimmy, were amusing themselves. 
“What is this coming?” asked Bubber Chubbs, who spied the 
sailors bold. . . Ne 
gs sergeant and O'Farrell,” answered Hmerson, who had a good 
sight. i . 


my bizness,” and by way of illus. 


&) 


“O'Farrell is doing some of the cwaziest wowing I evah saw,” re- 


marked Duby. 


_ the rudder, or rather the rudder-strings. 


“would yez witness the cheek av the bloody beast. 
A ‘will yez drop that steering?” 


_ “They’re both corked,” announced Jimmy, sedately. 


tw ORLy Saupe tees 
“Lifted a little—full of jig water.” ; 
_ “Will you do us the favah to awticulate in the English lan- 
guage?” Duby requested. Es: : ues 
“They’re tight,” laconically returned the Bad Egg, “and they’ll 
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upset themselves before they land, sure as fishes.” 
Jimmy’s surmise seemed rather probable of being carried out. 
Upon perceiving the boys on the shore, the sergeant had protested 
against landing. ¢ ee Tons 
_ But O’Farrell was determined to, more out of a spirit of contra- 


- diction than anything else. 


_ “Brace up, sergeant, dear,” he begged; “take the odd pair ay 
oars an’ we’ll row up to the byes wid the greatest av majesty.” 
“I can’t—hic—row, O’Farrell.” 
“Didn’t yez tell me ye rowed a gun-boat whoile in Injy?” 
“TI was giving you what is—hic—vulgarly called taffy.” 
“Never moind; will yez steer, then?” . 
“Like a—hic—pirate.” pues 
Accordingly the sergeant seated himself in the stern and grasped 
“Pull for zer shore, sailor, pull for zer shore,” he hummed. 
“Won't we ’stonish those ’ere boys?” _ 
O’Farrell rowed with all his might, and the sergeant steered. 


But as to his confused vision seventy or eight shores presented them- 
selves, and he tried to impartially steer for them all, the effect on |. 


the spectators was immense. : 
- “Ts the boat going backwards or forwards?” Bubber asked. 
“Sideways, baw Jove!” answered Duby. 

Meanwhile, O’Farrell was putting all his muscle into his work, 
but it did not do any good, as the sergeant’s wild steering would 
have negated a steam rower. 

By and by O’Farrell noticed that the boat was simply going 


~ around in a circle with praiseworthy diligence. 


“Fhat in the world are yez doing wid the rudder?” he asked of 
the gentleman who was bossing that appendage, 

“T’m—hic—steering.” . 

“Thin, for Heaven’s sake stop! 
could steer wid more precision.” 

“Do you mean to compare me to a bow-legged—hic—monkey ?” 


Shure a bow-legged monkey 


_ asked the sergeant, with much dignity. 


“No, yez would suffer by the comparison. 
the young tarriers on shore gazing at us. 
is giving the laugh that they are to us.” 

“It would make a—a—hic—hippertamush laugh to see you 
rowing. 

“Howly Moses in Hiven!” groaned O’Farrell, looking around, 


Sergeant Balls, 


Would: yez luk at 
Bad cess to the byes, it 


The sergeant complied, for he saw that O’Farrell was not in a 
humor to be trifled with. 

Then O’Farrell headed the bow of the boat toward the shore, and 
bent with tremendous energy to the oars. 

The boat seemed fairly to spring out of the water, such was its 
impetus, for the little Irishman had muscle—eyery time. 

“If he keeps on in that way he’ll ewack the land, baw Jove!” sap- 
iently remarked Duby. > 
It did seem as if such.a result was probable, for O’Farrell, al- 
though drawing nearer to the shore at every stroke, did not slacken 
his speed in the least. 

“Put on the bwakes!” shouted Duby. 

“Ring the bell for the conductor to stop at the crossing !” bawled 
Jimmy. 

“Hold the horses!” screamed Bubber. 

“Arrah, go to the mischief!” was O’Farrell’s courteous rejoinder. 

On he came, swift as ever. 

“He'll walk ashore on his head, see if he don’t,” prophesied 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy was nearly right. 

The boat struck the beach with tremendous force, smashed jn the 
bow, and hurled O’Farrell and the sergeant clean out on the beach. 
O'Farrell Janded on the hardest part of him, his head, and rolled 
over against a rock, while the sergeant sailed through the air like a 
winged apple-dumpling, hit Duby, tumbled over him and lay Zasping 
on his back like a shipwrecked mud-turtle. 

“Is that the way you two generally step ashore?” asked Jimmy. 
_ “Allus; learned zat way in India, when I wash—hic—sergeant of 
the British army,” returned Balls, with eommendable gravity. 


“Pears to me zat it ish time to have a drink,” and the speaker 
‘remained very contentedly on his back. 
_ As for O’Farrell, it took him longer to get to rights again, as he 
was partially stunned. 
“Where am I?” he asked, brushing his forehead with his hand. 
“Right side up with care. I hope,” answered Jimmy; “did you | 
have a good row?” : 


ee eee 


“Row be blanked,” savagely retorted O’Farrell; “shure the next 
toime that I go out on a playsure excursion on the wather it will 
be wid a man.”. 

“What the—hic—do you call me; ain’t I a man, hey?” de- 
manded the sergeant. ~ 

“Ye’re a iia specimen,” sarcastically said O'Farrell. “Men 
like you should be shook up in a bag at five cents a grab. 

“O’Farrell, more of your—hic—insolence an’ on zer word of 
Sergeant D’ysius Balls I discharge you, by gad!” ihe 

“Discharge yer grandmother, ye bloody Sassenach!” and O’Far- 
rell got up and strode away in disgust. : 

Jimmy followed him. 


“Mr. O’Farrell,” said he. “would you like to get square on the — 


sergeant?” 

“Would a turkey swim?” d 

“If I give you the points for a racket on him, you won’t give me 
away?” 

“Not a bit.” | : A 

“Then listen,” and Jimmy whispered a few syllables inte his 
ear. 

They seemed to tickle O’Farrell immensely. 

“Shure it will be jest the thing for consayted English idiots. 
Have ye the egg?” 

“ ay; es, ” 

“Then fork it over.” 

In a minute an egg traveled from Jimmy’s hand into O‘Farrell’s 
pocket. 

“Bedad, the sergeant will get sick of eggs by and by, even in ome- 
lette,” laughed the bold Irishman. 

Together the two jokers strolled back to the beach. 

The sergeant had arisen, and was seated on the side of the 
smashed-in boat, relating some terrific fairy tale about an adventure 
of his in India in which he had slaughtered, single-handed, about six 
dozen natives. : 

“Let’s play something,” said Jimmy, breaking in upon the narra- 
tive. 

The sergeant looked up with a cunning wink. 

“Not for—hic—Sergeant Dionysius Balls,” he remarked; “you 
have to get up at. midnight to—hic—catch him twice. No more 
Yankee games for him, by gad!” 

“We'll play hide the straw,” replied J immy; “there’s no joke in 


that.” 


“See any—hic—green in my eye?” 

“You needn’t come in the game. Mr. O’Farrell, will you join 
us?” bd 

“As coorse,” said O’Farrell. “An’ how is it yez play hide the 
sthraw?” 

“You take a straw,” explained Jimmy, “and hide it on your per- 
son, and then somebody looks for it. If they don’t find it they treat 
the crowd; if they do you treat.” 

“Thash is stremely transparent, ter’ble thin,” hiccoughed the 
sergeant. “O’Farrell, zey’ll smash an egg on. your head, markmy- 
worghe. 7 25, 

“TI ain’t afraid,” said O’Farrell. “Out wid the sthraw.” 

Bubber Chubbs produced a straw; O’Farrell took it, and while 
Jimmy hid his eyes the Irishman hid the straw about him. 

Then Jimmy commenced a burlesque hunt, and pretended, after 
a long search to be unable to find the secreted article.. 

“I’m stuck for the treat,” he finally announced. 


“Gimme brandy and seltzer, an’ make it strong,” observed the 
sergeant. 


“Oh, no,” said Jimmy. 

“Why not? Didn’t I un’stand you to shay you would—hic— 
treat ‘the crowd? Ain’t I—hic—one of the crowd?” 

“Not much.” 

“How you make that out?” 

“You wouldn’t play with us, and the only drink you’ll get: will be 
salt water.” 
“Then I'll play,” announced the sergeant. 

“Go ahead, sir.” 

“Tf you play any of your—hic—jokes “pon me I’ll pulverize you! 
Un’stand me? Pulverize you!” 

“Oh, I’m square this time,” assured Jimmy. “I won’t hide the 


straw, or look for it. I’ shake the whole thing. You hi 

straw, and Mr. O’Farrell will look for it.” - puss 
one NA grinned O'Farrell. 
*Sho’m I; where’s the—hic—straw?” asked the sergeant. 
O'Farrell handed it over. ~* et : 
“Here’s the daisy,” he said; “hide it around th ear- 

cass av yours, an’ I'll blind me eyes.” pesca a: 


The sergeant but dimly comprehended the insult Ohi 
by O’Farrell, and he did not resent it, offered to him 


“Where’ll I hide it, boys?” he asked, after O° gone. 
“Put it in your ear.” or Perel beg 
“Hide it between your toes.” 

“Stick it in a tooth.” 

“Roll it under your tongue.” 


“But, Grimes——” 


recast 


peta de> eaten mas 


“Run it up your nose.” 

Such were the joking suggestion ofitrea by the boys. 

But the sergeant disregarded them entirely. 

“T’ve got a much better—hic—hiding-place,” he said. 

“Where?” asked Bubber. 

“In my shoe.” 

“That’s a darned safe place,” laughed Jimmy. 

“Why?” inquired Duby. 

“Q’Farrell would never have the courage to take off the ser- 
geant’s shoe to look for the straw.” 

“Jimmy Grimes, you’re bringing my—— 

“Bald head,” interrupted Duby. - 

“Zanks,” continued the sergeant. “Jimmy Grimes, you’re bring- 
ing—hic—my bald head in sorrow to the—the——_” 

“Bath-tub,” said Duby. “+ 

“Thash is it. Jimmy Grimes, you’re bringing by bald head in 
sorrow to the—hic—bath-tub. ’Pears to me, though, that ain’t 
zackly correct; seems zat sz 

“Are ye ready, ould pot-belly?” sang out O’Farrell. 

“Yes,” replied Jimmy. 

O’Farrell came from his place of concealment. 

“O’Farrell,” smiled the sergeant, confidently, “Ill bet you a bot- 
tle of the besht wine that you can’t—hic—find that straw. 

“Faix, I don’t want to take you.” : 

“You can’t—hic—find that straw if you look till you’re gray- 
aeaded. You compre’nd that?” a 
-** All right,” and O’Farrell went to work, while the boys gathered 
around and Jooked expectantly on. 

O’Farrell’s search seemed to be fruitless. 

He searched the sergeant everywhere except in the right spot. 

The sergeant began to grin complacently. 

He thought that O’Farrell was stuck for the treat, sure. 

“Open your mouth,” at last said O’Farrell, seemingly in despair. 

“ ?Tain’t there,” replied the sergeant. 

“J don’t know that. Will yez open yer tater-trap?” 

The sergeant did so, and O’Farrell put his hand into his pocket 
with a mischievous wink. 

Suddenly his face fell. ' 

“Bad cess to it, Jimmy,” he said, in a whisper; “if I haven’t 
wint and burst the egg in me pocket, yez can club me! Begorra, 
Y’ll get a stone to fade the crathur wid,” and he roamed off after 
one. 

But Jimmy had another egg with him, and he resolved to carry 
out the trick as originally planned. 

Taking the egg, he thrust: it violently into the sergeant’s open 
mouth. * BES epieee 

“Put down a blue mark for Jimmy!” yelled Bubber, waving his 
hat: “chalk down another sell for the Bad Egg!” 

To say that the sergeant was astonished when the egg smashed 
on his teeth and discharged its unsavory contents into his mouth— 
for the egg was bad as an egg could possibly be, and yet not be alive 
—is not enough. 

The sergeant was mad—he was wild; if he had dared, he would 
have strangled Jimmy on the spot, and set fire to his corpse. 

In fact, the joke nearly sobered him. 

“You—you whelp of Satan!” he spluttered, spitting the noxious 
contents of the Shanghai berry out of his mouth, and making a 
vicious pass for Jimmy. “I'll slaughter you! VH—IT’ll kill you, 
blast it!” 

“Ain’t hide the straw a nice game?” laughed Jimmy, as he 
dodged out of sight. 

“Like all your bloody Hamerican games !” raged the sergeant, 
“blasted outrages! Gad! I taste that infernal egg yet!” 

“Sick, wasn’t it, sir?” 

“Go to the dogs!” roared the sergeant, as he made a blind grab 
at Jimmy. 

Strange to say, he caught the young rogue by the collar. 

“Now I’ve got you!” declared Balls, with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Right you are,” calmly replied Jimmy: “sot the loan of half 
a dollar about you?” he 

The sergeant gave a vicious shake, like a bull terrier would a rat. 

“Put eggs in my mouth—bad eggs— will you?” he grunted. “Fill 
my mouth with nasty slime. Oh, you young viper, [’l1 warm you!” 

“Oh, I ain’t cold,” politely returned Jimmy. 

“Take off your’ cap!” shouted the sergeant, knocking | off 
the article in question. “I want to get a whack at your ear. I 
want to drive it clean into your head. You’ve had lots of fun, and 
now it is my turn.” 

The sergeant raised his hand, . . 

Another second, and Jimmy would have caught it hot, when a 
yoice behind them remarked: 

“An’ what is the ould tay-kettle about to do? Shure, is bh. 
posthuring for his picture?” 

It was O’Farrell—O’Farrell who had just returned from his 


quest after a stone. 5 
A dozen voices explained to him the cause of the sergeant’s pugil- 


istic attitude. 


»” 


“Arrah, sergeant, dear,” said he, persuasively, “would yez moind 
dropping that purty hand av yez? Faix, it’s too darty to hould up 
for inspecthion.” ee oe eee 

The reeegeant turned round with dignity—with about a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of dignity, so to speak. cee 

“I am about to chastise this boy,” he loftily answered. — 

“here was a monkey once that intended to ate a brick house, 
but he didn’t,” laughed O’Farrell, “and you won't hit that bye.” 

“JT shall,” answered the sergeant. Sa ees 

“Thin I shail hit you, by the piper that played afore Moses!” 

The sergeant looked thunderstruck. Ore: 

“By gad, sir, this is mutiny—mutiny, on the word of Sergeant 
Dionysius Balls, late of the British army, and now——” 

“Oh, cut it short,” laughed O’Farrell; “will yez lave go av the 
bye? It’s a bit av a snooze would do yez wurrulds av good.” 

The sergeant raised his hand again. 

Swiftly it descended. ; 

But Jimmy remained unharmed. he 

Before the blow reached him O’Farrell’s right arm shot out and 
caught the sergeant on the nose. . 

The sergeant immediately sat down. or 

Not because he was tired, but because he was obliged to. 

“Birst knock-down for ould Ireland!” shouted O’Farrell, tri- 
umphantly. “Hit a bye, will yez, sergeant? FEaix, it’s a bad man 
that yez are!” : s : 

The sergeant slowly raised himself to a sitting attitude. 

He stared dazedly around. and then felt of his nose. — 

“Gore!” roared he. “H’inglish gore, by Heving!” as he re- 
moved his hand and squinted at it. : 

“What’s the meaning of this tableau?” asked a familiar voice. 

Everybody turned around. : , : 

There, just emerging from a network of shrubbery, was Dr. 
Skinner. . lee : 

“The docthur!” exclaimed O’Farrell. 

“Dr. Skinner!” groaned the sergeant, sitting up. 

“Cease this fool’s play!” the doctor ordered, “and get ready for 
the homeward march. This morning I discharged both of you gen- 
tlemen, but I have concluded to take you back if you promise me 
that you will sign the pledge.” . 

They solemnly promised. : 

And then the whole crowd wended their way homeward, not in 
procession, as in the morning, but in groups of twos and threes. 

“Well, Jeemes,” asked Duby, of the Bad Egg, “did you enjoy 
the—aw—festive picnic?” ee 
“You bet!” was the emphatic and comprehensive reply. 


CHAPTER VII. Beene 


After the picnic, peace and quietness reigned at the military 
academy for a week or so. | 

But Sergeant Balls had not forgotten Jimmy for the share the 
latter had taken in his various discomfitures on the day of the pic- 
nic, and he began to revenge himself. 

There are many mean little ways in which a teacher can annoy 
and trouble a scholar, and-Sergeant Balls took advantage of all of 
them, until Jimmy’s school life came to be anything but a path of 
roses. 

Jimmy, however, was not a boy to stand being imposed upon long. 
And he hatched up a scheme for getting square with his worthy 
instructor that was very comical. ; 

He unfolded it to Bubber and Duby one night. ) 

“Boys,” said he, “I’ve got tired of being a sort of animated tar- 
get for the sergeant, and I intend working a nice little racket on 
him. What do you say?” 

“Pm in it up to my neck,” laughed Bubber. 

i; too, baw Jove,” lisped Duby ; “weally, you know, if it wasn’t 
for getting my hands all bloody, I believe I’d cut that wetched fool 
of a sergeant’s throat—lI do, now.” ; 

“You don’t love him any too much, do you, Duby?” grinned 
Jimmy. 3 o 

“Not a deuced bit. Would you believe it, I came down to the 
mowning wepast yesterday, with my hair pawted in the middle, and 
the nausty bwute told me that apes had more sense than I did, for 
even a monkey wouldn’t pawt his—aw—hair in the middle,” re- 
turned Duby, in an injured tone. _. vinaiy Se 
Pi ih clnagelisa hye Jimmy, “Tl point out to you young Chris- 

a way of getting the bulge on that heavy horse-marine, Ser- 
geant Dionysius Balls, late of the British army, and——” 

Dont believe he was ever in the Bwitish awmy,” interrupted 
Duby ; he cawwied a tawget in the Mulligan Guards, more likely.” 

Never mind,” said Jimmy; “just you twins in misfortune open 
your ears and shut your mouths, and I will a plot unfold.” 
ee pe bay we yea} anticipate. Dees 

e will take a skip over till the ne orni : 
troduce the sergeant as he sat aheving ie le ee a af ‘ 


from the academy to a small house kept by a robust and loud- 


voiced widow, a short distance from Dr. Skinner's. 
“Sergeant,” came a voice from downstairs. 


“What can that blasted old hen want?” soliloquized the sergeant, 


-Tecognizing the voice of Mrs. Maclarrup, his landlady. 

“Sergeant!” repeated the voice. 

“Well?” he yelled back. 

“'There’s a lady wants to see you.” 

“Fire and furies!” muttered he, “what in thunder can a lady 
want of me? And who can she be? -I don’t expect anybody.” 

“Sergeant Balls, did you hear me tell you somebody was below?” 
came the familiar voice again. 

“Good gracious, yes,” howled the sergeant ; “who is it?” 

“She calls herself a woman, sir.” | 

“A woman!” echoed the sergeant. 
_ Tl be getting.” 
“Are you in, old rocks?” asked a bass voice, outside in the hall. 

“Ya—as,” stammered the sergeant. 

“Then I suppose I can skip in upon you, cully?” 

“Who can it be?” puzzled the sergeant; then aloud: 

“Come in, whoever you are!” > : 

In response to this courteous and cordial invitation a lady en- 
tered. That is to say, a woman. 

She was gaudily attired. 

In fact, she looked like a straightened rainbow on legs. 

~She wore a loud soup-dish hat with a red feather, had her hair 
banged down over her eyes, was adorned in a terribly dizzy shawl, 
and sported green kid gloves. In addition, she had a fancy cane, 
which she carried like a man. 

The effect of this apparition upon the sergeant was immense. 

‘He dropped back into his chair and gazed helplessly at her. 

She took a careless seat on the end of the washstand, and smiled 
a giddy smile at him. | : 

“Well, cull,” said she, “ain’t you got your wind yet? You’re a 
lively old hop-toad to entertain a lady. Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“Hey?” gasped the sergeant, totally overwhelmed. 

_ “When a lady calls on you treat her decent. Don’t give her a 
cold shake. Send for a couple of bottles of chammy.” 

“Chammy?” — 

“Yes, champagne. Wake up, Rip Van Winkle, and have the 
-guzzle yanked out here lively;” and to emphasize her words, she 
gave the sergeant a poke with her cane. 

The sergeant started to an upright position very suddenly. 
~ “Who—who are you?” he asked. 

“Me? Oh, I’m Black-Eyed Kate, widow of Neary the Chicken. 
He got slugged dead ’bout a year ago by Bucktooth Barney, the 
barber, and I’m on the lookout for a new husband.” 

“I hope you may get one, ma’am,” answered the sergeant. 

The widow of Neary the Chicken favored him with an expres- 
sive wink. 

“I’ve got my peeper on his nibs now,” she said. ie 

“Where?” 

“Oh, ain’t you fly; you wouldn’t tumble for a cent, you dear old 
darling. What’s your name, anyhow?” 

“Dionysius Balls, ma’am, late of the British army, and now 5 
dazedly repeated the sergeant. 

“Dionysius, hey? That’s a nobby name fora dog. I shall call 
you George. Oh, George, you’re awful. I shall strike you real 
hard—there!” and the fair speaker tapped the sergeant’s arm with 
her cane. 

The sergeant rubbed the stricken part. To tell the truth, the 
calm audacity of his visitor had partially paralyzed him. 

But he realized that he must assert himself as a moral man. 

And he braced right up to it. 

“Shameless woman,” he began. 

He stopped right there. 


Mrs. Neary the Chicken jammed her cane into his mouth with 
airy nonchalance. : . 


“Don’t give me taffy, George,” she smiled. “Get up and trot 
~me out to breakfast ; I’m awfully grub-struck.” 
“Grub-struck?” repeated Balls, in a muffled voice, for. the cane 
interfered considerably with easy articulation. 
“Yes, peckish—hungry ; do you savvy?” , 
The sergeant braced. up once more. ° 


“Oh, it’s a nice reputation 


“Audacious female,” he severely uttered, “why should I get you] 


your breakfast?” / : ) : 

“You can’t play any innocent dodge on me, George,” she re- 
‘sponded; “so just hoist on, your dicer, and we'll go out hash- 
hunting.” 

“Never, ma’am.” 

She raised the cane threateningly above his head. 

-“When we get married I’ll_ make you waltz .around. lively, 
George!” she declared; “and we might as well begin now. Get on 
that kady, Baby.” This 


- 


| when I get downstairs, I’ll scratch her eyes out. 


oo Coe REBAR BEG. 2. 2 “ 
_ By the way, we must mention that he had changed his apartments( ~The sergeant took down a huge cavalry sword which hung on the 


wall, and held it determinedly in front of him. ee 

“What are you going to do with the oyster-knife?” asked his fair 
companion, curiously. Ree s 

“TI have never killed a woman yet, but I can do it, if necessary, 
he declared. “Please tell me what you want of me—why this 
visit?” ; 

“Oh, drop the cheese-cutter!” she laughingly ordered. 

“Never—explain yourself!” 

Mrs. Neary the Chicken suddenly sobered. 

“Won’t I suit you?” she asked. 

“How, ma’am?” i 

“As your wife. I guess I could run your ranch bang-up. And 
I’ll never go back on you, George; I ain’t one of that gang.” 

“You want to be my wife?” roared Balls. 

“That’s what I whispered. Throw out your lips, George; ’m 
going to kiss you square on your front tooth.” 

And she attempted to throw herself into the sergeant’s arms. 

But he wasn’t that kind of a soldier. 

Instead of receiving the fair and lovely widow, he retreated 
about ten feet, and waved his sword. 


“Keep off, base woman, or I’ll stab you to the heart!” he ex- _ 


(lainned. 


“Well, you are a nice pill of a man,” she sarcastically ohserved, _ 


standing still and gazing at him. 

“Thanks—much,” sententiously returned the cold-blooded 
geant. 

“And I ain’t the sort of a clothes-pin that you want for a 
wife?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Neary the Chicken gave her soup-dish a defiant tilt, grabbed 
her cane, and prepared to depart. 

“Over the sewer, George!” she sang out, as she reached the 
door. “You want a little cent wife that you can knock around like 
a tin can, don’t you? But I don’t bear any malice because I hain’t 
won the cake. But, I say, George?” 

“Well, ma’am?” 

“You ain’t soft on your landlady?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Glad to hear it, for if she tries any of her back talk on me 


Good-day, 


<b 
a 


George!” 


“Good-by!” shouted the sergeant. 

Then the door closed, and the sergeant knew that his lady friend 
had gone. 

He sank, totally demoralized, onto the sofa. 

He had not rested there five minutes, when— 

Rap—rap! went somebody at the door. 

He jumped up in a passion. 

“Sergeant?” said somebody. 

“What now, Mrs. Maclarrup?” he asked, in a sarcastic tone; 
“T’d knock the door down if I was you—buy a club, and hit the 
panels.” 

Mrs. Maclarrup’s head popped in through the half-open door. 

“Some ladies want to. see you, sir,” she briskly remarked. 

“What!” shrieked Balls. 

“Some ladies.” 

“How many, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Three.” 

“Tell them to go to the mischief! 

“Well, sir?” . 

“What became of the—the caricature of a woman who was here 
a few moments ago?” 


Mrs. Maclarrup smiled a smile of smiling victory. 

“I flung her out into the road,” she grinned. 

“You did!” 

“To be sure. She had the imperence to insinnerate that I was 
no lady, and I just slapped her on the cheek. Lawd a godey, I be- 
lieve I broke all of her teeth—false, I bet a dollar—on one side of 
her mouth.” — . Z 

The sergeant extended his hand. 

“Shake,” said he; “if you had only broken a blood-vessel, so 
that she would have bled to death, I would have given you a silver 
tea-pot, Mrs. Maclarrup.” . 

Mrs. Maclarrup gave her head a defiant shake, as she acknowl- 
edged the sergeant’s compliments. 

“The likes of her to insult me! But what shall I say to the 
three ladies that are downstairs?” she added, suddenly recollecting 
her errand. : 

Her boarder repeated his remarks above quoted. 

“All right, sir,” and Mrs. Maclarrup departed. 

Only to return again in a very few minutes. ; 

“They won’t go away, sir: they’re bound to see you,” was her 
message, 


_ “Tell them I ain’t in; tell them I’ve gone AS ar 
shooting; tell them anything!” ae Labrador, Snipe- 


And, say, Mrs. Maclarrup?” 
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“But they saw‘you at the window when they came in. Besides, 
_ I said you were at home.”*** ae rake 
_ “Then show them in,” despairingly remarked the sergeant. 
_ His landlady vanished again. — | 
- Soon three females filed in before the sergeant’s astonished eyes. 
They were sisters, you could ee that at a glance. The oldest was 
probably fifty, the next forty-five, and the third a shy young girl 
of maybe forty. : 
They were beautiful, too, for they all had red hair, walked bow- 
legged, and wore big feet. RSs ‘ 
_ “Sergeant Balls?” interrogated the oldest, who acted as boss of 
the brigade. patos = ; 
“That’s my name!” growled the sergeant. - 
: “Our names,” continued the eldest fairy, “is 
sisters.” Ae 
“Three of a kind,” suggested Balls. ae 
“PExactly. As I said before, we are sisters—our name is Gha- 
gan. ” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“We—that is to say—our name is Ghagan, and we—yes, we are 
—we are sisters.” 

“I think I’ve heard somesthing of the sort before. By gad, Pll 
swear to it!” ae ates 

“Doubtless you will, sir. We have come here to—you see—l 
mean that—our name is Ghagan, and we are sisters.” 

“Oh, blazes!” roared the sergeant, “will you tell me something 
I don’t know? I firmly comprehend, ma’am, that your name is 
hayes and you are sisters. But what the mischief do you want 

ere? ” = 

“Rose,” said the sister who had done the speaking, “this man is 
unmannerly.” 

“You are right, Mattie,” returned the sister addressed. “Shall 

‘I read him my tract on the evils of swearing?” : 

“Tact be double-blanked!,” the sergeant emphatically interposed. 
“Will you ladies tell me your business with me?” 

The Misses Ghagan solemnly stood themselves in a row. 

“Take your pick, sir,” announced Miss Mattie. “There is my 
sister Rose: she is little, but nice, just twenty-five, and she can sing 
and dance and all that. Next is Sister Granville—Granny we call 
her for short; she is something of a poet—wrote a poem upon a 
frog, in one volume. Last of all is me. I ain’t very. handsome. I’ll be 
true to you, though, and follow you around all night till I get you 
to go home with me.” 

The sergeant swore beneath his breath. 

“What in thunder has all this description of yourself and the 
other two mummies got to do with me?” he demanded. 

“TI think that you could understand. easily enough,” answered 
Miss Ghagan, senior; “which one of us do you want to marry? We 
thought that we would all come along, and let you take your pick.” 

“TI don’t want one of you, miss!” the sergeant bawled; “I 
wouldn’t marry the best woman in the world, even if she swam in 
gold and was as pretty as a picture. I am never going to marry 
at all: I’ll go shoot myself first.” . 

Miss Mattie looked at her sisters, and they looked back in dismay. 

“See here!” she shrieked; “you can’t fool us. What do you 
mean by putting this personal in the ‘Bungtown Herald?” : 

“What personal?” 

“This,” and she slowly read from a printed slip of paper: 


Ghagan. We are 


Age and disposition of no account; beauty no 


“Wanted, a wife. 
Mac- 


recommendation. ‘Apply at once to, Sergeant Balls, at Mrs. 
larrup’s, Squankville, Conn.” 


The sergeant grew purple in the face. 

“Miss!” yelled he, “that’s a forgery, a lie, 
never put that in the paper in all my life. 
that wrote that; by gad, I’ll tear his heart out! 
his own blood; I’ll—oh, get me a gun i? 

“But ain’t you going to marry one of us?” 
the eldest Miss Ghagan._ .- 

“Marry a brace of skinny old crows like you!” exclaimed the 
incautious sergeant. “Never! Id rather marry Miss Neary the 
Chicken.” 

“I’m a skinny old crow, am I?” 
seized a long hair-brush; “go for him, sisters!” 

The sisters did sail in. 

In a moment the three irate Miss Ghagans had the sergeant down 
on his knees, and were giving him fits. 

He bellowed like a bull for mercy. 

But they didn’t let him up until they had given him a good sound 
thrashing, and then they stalked victoriously out of the house. 

Sergeant Balls didn’t say his little prayer that morning. In- 
stead, he loaded two guns and a horse-pistol, barricaded his door, 
and told Mrs. Maclarrup that if she let another woman upstairs 
he would paint the hall with gore. ; 

Therefore, all day long worthy Mrs. Maclarrup fought with the 
scores of lonely females who came to her door, only to be repulsed. 


an infernal hoax! I 
Show me the fellow 
T’ll make him drink 


disappointedly asked 


shrieked Miss Mattie, as she 


most of the day. 


spinster proceed to smash the 
wasn’t a bad idea of ours putting that 


turned Duby, lazily eyeing 
ward. 


lighted on the Bad Neg, 
nocent a manner that he s 


tickled to death. Between 
rivalry, and consequently eac 
pened to the other. 


young man, with spectacles, 
up on his head like a whitewas 
muscular strength. 


had fed on fog stew and shadow so 
didn’t think so. 


ofttimes congregate, and Mr. Whurler, too, 
Us: 


well-colored meerschaum, 
strength. 


eyes. 


in Hong Kong, when a cart broke down. 
was upon the cart was the cause of the breakage. 
a derrick the anchor was changed to twelve new carts in succession. 
But they were all unable to bear its 
it was destined was waiting for its arrival before sailing, and the 
officers were all anxiety to have the anchor taken down to the dock 


that day. Now, 


As for Jimmy, Duby and Bubber, they loafed around the house | 
Duby,” said the Bad Hgg, as he watched a mad 
sergeant’s windows with a brick, “it 
Shows gweat bwains,” drawlingly re- 
the smoke from his cigarette curl up- 


“T tell you what, 


“Vewy clevah, baw Jove! 


CHAPTER VILI. — 

Of course the sergeant suspected somebody. i) 
But who it was he did not know. For a while his suspicions 
but that worthy young man acted in so in-: 
oon concluded that he was mistaken. 
Whurler, the master next to the sergeant, he was. 
him and Balls there was an intense 
h was overjoyed when misfortune hap- 


res) 


As for Mr. 


What Mr. Whurler—who, ; 
and a mop of hair that stuck straight 


h brush—prided himself on, was his. 


To tell the truth, he had as much muscle as a grasshopper who 
up all of his life; but Whurler 


Indeed, he imagined that if any one should want a little tin 


Samson, they would drop around and get a clay mold of him. 


‘And he was always blowing about his physical superiority. 


_ Upstairs, just above the dining-room, was a large,. sparsely-fur- , 
nished apartment, used as a sort of in-door play-ground. | 


in the long June evenings, the boys would 


Up there after supper, 
would occasionally drop 


One evening, « 
the conversation turned on feats of 


Mr. Whurler put down his pipe, with a calm look of truth in his 


“You would not think, boys, to look at me, that = am strong?” 


he asked. . 


“Wouldn’t think that you could lick a heathen Chinee,” an- 


swered Jimmy, in his usual off-hand manner. 


“Three years ago I was 
A large anchor which 
_ By. the aid of 


“But I am,” continued Mr. Whurler. 


weight. The ship for which 


how do you suppose it was done?” 
“Tied it to a kite and flew it down,” laughed Jimmy. 
“Sent it by telephone,” laughed Duby. 

Mr. Whurler frowned. 


“Nonsense!” said he. “I will tell you. I took off my coat, and, 


amidst the cheers of an enthusiastic populace, I carried it down to 
the dock. But it was so heavy that at every step I sank up to my 


knees in the pavement.” 

“Holy smoke, what a whopper!” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“Sir!” thundered Whurler. 

“T mean what a whopper of an anchor it 
rected the Bad Egg. 

Mr. Whurler was mollified. ; 

“Tt was,” he replied; “but that was nothing to what. I did one 
day in Philadelphia.” . ; ane 

“TUncoil her,” suggested Jimmy. 

“Do what?” 

“Give us the story.” 

“Qertainly ;” and Mr. Whurler took a puff on his pipe. “You 
see,” he began, “some laborers were hoisting a safe (by the way, it 
weighed fifty tons) to the floor above me. I was leaning out of my 
window watching it. Suddenly the rope which held it broke. 
Down came the safe! Right beneath it were four or five children 
playing in all the unconsciousness of childhood. They would be 
mashed to pieces, all of the horror-stricken spectators expected. 
But I determined not. I braced myself firmly against the walls 
of my room, leaned way out, and—caught the safe. There I held 
it until a new rope was fastened around it. But would you believe, 
my clutch was so strong that I actually smashed in one side of the 
safe, a solid plate of three-inch iron.” —_- 

The boys looked at one another in silence for a while after the 
narration of the fairy story. | . bo 

Jimmy was the first who broke the monotony. 

“Give me air!” he groaned. at 

“What for?” asked Mr. Whurler. ne 


must have been,” cor- 
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by the way, was a tall, lank, studious, 


while he was puffing reflectively away on his long, & 
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“That safe story. ‘Tell me something” taster !”s* 27! Las bos 
Mr. Whurler put on a highly indignatt expression of countenance. 
“Master Grimes,” said he, “do you doubt me? Do not you think 
that t sm ay Siring Penk Oe TR Ee pel rte 8 ats 
_ “YT bet that you can’t lift'a trunk that is in my room, anyhow,” 
responded Jimmy. ce z Jt 5 
 - “7 ean’t lift a trunk! What is it made of—irgn?” 
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“What kind of wood is that?” 


; 
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“Jimmy’s cowect,” interposed Duby. “I twied it myself’ last 
night, and, baw Jove, I nearly stwainéd a blood-vessel.” 
“And you two mean to say that I can’t‘lift it?” laughed Whurler. 
‘ “Tl gamble on it,” answered Jimmy. ; AAS 8 STA 
« “You would lose, sure. ‘ Save your Money, my dear boy, for taff 
and molasses ginger-bread.” © . bale he Bee 
dollar that you can’t lift my trunk.” | 
Mr. Whurler produced a crisp greenback. 
“T’ll see you,” he smiled. ett h SO Tae 
Jimmy raked out a dollar in small change. ' . . 
“FHlere’s my stakes,” said he; “who will hold the stakes?” 
“Me,” ungrammatically offered Duby. ae PPS 
“But who'll hold you?” 


“Nail his mustache fast to the wall,” proposed Bubber.’ 


“Wait till he raises one,” laughed J immy, as he looked ‘upon the’ 


few orphaned hairs that Duby was fond of calling his “mus.” 
; _Duby reddened, but nevertheless he took the stakes. Then the 
procession filed upstairs to J immy’s room. cy 
- Strange to say, Sergeant Balls was there; also O’Farrell. But 
they made some trivial excuse to account for their presence. 
“An’ what is the maning ay this gang?” asked O’Farrell. 
Mr. Whurler explained. — . : ee 
ry “Av coorse yez can lift the thrunk,” continued O’Farrell; “ bedad, 
I could do it meself widout sweatin’ a hair.” : 
“Tt is my h’opinion, the h’opinion of Sergeant Dionysius Balls, 
that you cannot lift the trunk,” remarked the sergeant. 
Mr. Whurler stared at him scornfully. sag he 
“Where is the trunk?” he asked. | 2 
_ Jimmy pointed it 6ut to him. : 
It stood in the middle of the room, and was rather a good-sized 
. trunk. Yet any ordinary man ought to have been ‘able to pick it 
up and carry it on his shoulder for a mile. Bees. 
~ DP can tt: that’ in) 3 minute,” said Whurtler, looking at it. 
“T’ll wager five dollars that you can’t, by gad!” the sergeant said. 
“Sergeant Balls, are you crazy?” queried Whurler. 
: “Confound you, sir, no! Will you bet?” sieges 
/ “Tt will be stealing your money.” sate 
“That is my affair. Put up or shut up, sir.” agian 
Whurler instantly pulled out a V, and the sergeant did likewise. 
Duby collared the money, and had dim ideas of flying to Canada. 
“Ready for the feat, Mr. Whurler?” asked Jimmy. 
“Yes; watch me win your money.” — 
- With a confident air, Mr. Whurler advanced on the trunk. 
_ He seized hold of the handles, gave a pull, and evidently ex- 
. pected to yank the whole affair to Jericho, ; 
- But he didn’t. 
The trunk did not budge an inch. 
“What did I tell you?” sneered the sergeant. 


b fit 


“Mr. Whurler removed his coat. 
He was mad. * ; 
Evidently he intended to pull that old trunk all to pieces and not 
be sorry a bit. as | 
He tackled it again. . . 
Gripping the handles, he put so much muscle into his pull that 
his back bulged out like that of a Tom-cat whose Maria has just 
clawed him in the eyes. i nas 
There was a moment. of Suspense, then followed a ripping noise, 
- and Mr. Whurler turned a bank-handspring and sat down on his 
_ head, while the two sundered handles waved from his fingers, 
A roar of laughter resounded through the room, and Whurler 
~ arose, black as a thunder-cloud. 
_. “Have you filled that infernal trunk with rocks?” he savagely 
demanded of Jimmy. | ery 
‘“ No, sir. ” 
“Stuffed it with bricks?” 
-“Nixey brick,” awe 
“Then what makes it so heavy ?” 
“Magdala wood, sir,” promptly returned J immy, trying his best 
to keep a straight face. met we 
“Magdala h-—eaven!” snapped Mr, Whurler, as he prepared to 
tackle it for the third time. 
Taking off his vest and his cuffs, he placed them one side and 
rolled up his sleeves. 


2 


7 WY cok out for your lungs, ” advised Vite. : Se SPS 
“Took out for your trunk,” retorted Whurler, advancing to the 


-“Darned queer wood. When'I brought my trunk here T could 
carry it-under my arm, but now I can’t move it to Save my: life.” 


“I won’t lost,” stubbornly persisted’ Jimmy; “I'll bét you a 


er ee ee 
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attack. ; ii 219s BES 
- He’took hold of the corners this time to avoid another breakage. 
_ But it was no go. igen tof ig asgth seco is 
' He tugged-and hauled until hé was fairly blue, and swore under- 
neath his breath till the room smelt like a sulphur match factory. 
“Yet the trunk remained firmly fixed. - . 
_ “You had better take iron, Mr. Whurler, before you try to move 
it,” said the sergeant. . wre 5, bag it 27 ra 
_ “Well, of all the blasted trunks to move that ever I saw, that 
takes the medal,” growled Whurler, hot, tired and mortified. “The 
only way which I see of moving the confounded thing, isto blow 
it up with gun-powder.” = Ee: we 
“Then you own up that you ¢an’t move it?” J immy said. 
“Of course. <A derrick couldn’t budge it.” se 
“And you’ve lost your bets?” 
“Yes, hang them.” : | 
“Well,” grinned the Bad Hgg, “I would have bet 4 brick house 
against a hen-coop that you couldn’t move it.” 
“You would?” 5% 
““ Y es. ”? . 
“What made you so sure?” 
Jimmy grinned all over, for the joke had been previously ar- 


: ranged. : 


“That trunk’s bottom is spiked to the floor,” he said, throwing 
up the lid. 3 

Mr. Whurler took one look, perceived the big railroad spikes 
which held the trunk’s base firmly down, and then, as the joke 
which had been played upon him burst upon his brain, he uttered 
a yell of disgust and darted out of that room, one of the sickest 
old athletes that ever was born. . 

The crowd he left behind him laughed till their sides ached, and 
the sergeant was so tickled that he took the boys down to the vil- 
lage and treated them to cream. 

But we must pass to another interesting episode of the Bad 
Kge’s life at Dr. Skinner’s academy. ‘ 


an opposition school for young gentlemen, conducted by a Pro- 
fessor Mash. . 

Of course he and Dr. Skinner were open friends but secret 
enemies, and somehow the feeling extended to the boys of the twe 
schools. 

They were rivals in everything, and, therefore, oné fine day. 
when a challenge came from Professor Mash’s baseball club, “the 
Skyrockets,” a Inass-meeting of the Skinner boys was instantly held 
in the playground. 

Jimmy, as usual, was the spokesman. 

“Boys,” said he,.“do you want those stuck-up. conundrums from 
Professor Mash’s menagerie to beat us?” | 

“No!” howled every boy. 

“Then we must have a baseball club. Giddy uniforms, silver- 
tipped bats, and all that business. What do you say?” 

“Yes,” said every mother’s son of them. 

So a baseball club, to be known as the “Daisies” was organized 
on the spot, and Jimmy was elected captain and pitcher. 

Dr. Skinner was informed of the organization, and approved 
of it highly. What was best of all, though, was the twenty-five 
dollarg that he gave to help procure the club’s outfit. 

Sergeant Balls, too, took quite an interest in the Daisies, and 


| muchly surprised them by the present of.a V. 


As soon as possible practice was begun, and the boys got along 
finely. Most of the teachers, and occasionally the doctor himself, 
would come out and look at the playing almost every afternoon. 

O’Farrell was a very interested spectator. 

He would howl himself hoarse whenever a good hit was made, 
and trembled for fear that the man who did it would not be able 


‘to reach his base. 


At last, one bright afternoon, O’Farrell could contain himself no 
longer. : 
“Let me come into the game, boys, will yez?” he asked. 


“What do you know about playing ball, you tarrier?” asked 
Jimmy, good-naturedly. 


“Shure I can learn.” 

“The last Irishman thought so, too, but he went home wit 
swelled head and all of his left jaw knocked out.” ~ 

“Arrah, be aisy wid the taffy. Can I come in? It’s a new ball 
I will buy yez.” - 

“A dead red?” 

“Yis, an’ a live brown, ayther wan.” 

“Then come along,” said Jimmy. 

secondly Oe ariel took off his coat with much joy. 

‘Be heavens, I will welt that ball to Califor eri 
happy Trishman. bie Me rate ox, 

Got any objection to another player?” asked Ser i 
. | : 7 geant Bal 

his most Pompous tones. “When I was in Tndia with he Hee 
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Down at the opposite end of the village across the creek, was , 


» 
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army, we used to play, by gad. a game with the rascally 
that very much resembled this baseball.” 

“Certainly not,” responded Jimmy, giving 
“Let’s choose nines all over again.” 

The nines were quickly chosen. 
O'Farrell both got into the same side. 

“Mr. O’Farrell,” whispered the sergeant, “we will show these 
young Yankees how we do it'in the old country.” 

“Yez are right, sergeant, dear,” promptly responded O’Farrell, 
picking up a bat; “it is paralyze them that we will.” 

Then they pitched up a cent for innings. 

The sergeant won. 

“Striker up!” yelled Duby, 

“Striker, where are yez?” howled O'Farrell. 
bye of that name around here.” 

“Get up yourself,” ordered Duby. 

“Get up where?” 

“On the plate.” 

O’Farrell looked all around. i 

“Bedad, there ain’t even a sign av a saucer, barrin’ a plate,” he 
remarked, in perplexity. 

Then arose a howl of sarcasm from the field. 

“Buy him a dime guide.” 

“Fix up a diagram.” 

“Give him a soup-dish to stand on.” 

“Chalk out a map of the game for his nibs. ed 

O’Farrell got mad at being laughed at. 

“Show me a plate, and I’ll get on to it, be Heavens, even if it 
is made av tin,” he shouted, while the gang laughed afresh. 

But Duby took pity on the green Irishman, and walked him up 
to the plate, or home base. 3 r , 

“Now,” said he, “take a bat, and when the ball comes along, 
welt it, baw Jove!” 

So O’Farrell selected a bat. 

It was a hickory one, big and heavy enough to kill an ox with, 
and entirely too large for the little chap; but he didn’t care. He 
was going in for baseball by the quantity. 

“Ball to the bat,” Duby screamed. 

Jimmy was pitcher, and he smiled a wicked smile, 
curved the ball toward O’Farrell. ; ; i 

-That heavy player saw it coming, rushed out about ten feet to 
meet it, frantically hit at a cloud, and jumped down in time to re- 
ceive the ball square on his nose. 

“Howly murdher!” roared he, 
wildly about on one foot, while he grasped his bugle with both 
hands; “run for an ambulance! It is fatally shot that I am! 
Shure, I can’t spake. I’m knocked senseless!” 

“What's the matter?” inquired Jimmy, as innocent as a clam. 

“Some coward hit me wid a brick,” protested O’Farrell. 

“With a brick?” 

“Wither a brick or a cobble-stone. 
struck me.” 

“So you hit the ball?” . 

“TI pulverized it. Bedad, 
Boston afther it. I knocked it clane out av sight.” 

“Took here, O’Farrell,” asked Duby, “do you perceive any green 
in my eye? You never hit the ball at all.” 

“What! shrieked the Irishman. 

“Plere’s the ball; look at it. And, O’Farrell, the next—aw— 
time you sit a ball, don’t hit it with your nose, ” sarcastically ob- 
served Duby. ~ : 

O’Farrell looked dumfounded, but he took in the situation in a 
glance, and retired back to the plate. : 

“Jimmy Grimes,” asked he, solemnly, 
ball, “did yez hit me wid intention?” 

“No; L hit you with a ball,” replied truthful James. 

“Yez are too fresh. I mane did yez do it on purpose?” 

“Course not. Why?” 

“Because if I thought that ye meant to hit me nose, I wud drop 
this bat, an’ make yez ate up yer darty ball.” 

“Tacks,” promptly responded Jimmy ; “here’s a twister, old man. 
Step her heavenward ip 

O’Farrell did his best to. 

By some miraculous phenomenon, 
ball. 

But it bounded behind him. 
Duby sweetly murmured: 

“Qut on a foul!” 

O’Farrell didn’t hear him. 

He threw down the bat, and put like a whirlwind for first base. 

“You're out!” shouted Jimmy. 
“Yer a liar!” breathlessly retorted O’Farrell, touching first. 
“Go round, and make a home run,” mischievously whispered 


the boys the wink. 


who acted as umpire. 
“Paix, there’s no 


as he gently 


dropping his bat, and hopping 


Jist as I clipped the ball, he 


if yez desire it, yez had better go to 


as he posed to receive the 


he succeeded in hitting the 


Bubber Chubbs froze onto it, and 


Pmerson, who was at first. 
“But where’s the ball?” 
“You killed a man in the next town with it. Dig in!” 


A BAD EGG. 
natives |‘ 


As it happened, the sergeant and : 


*Karrell did dig in. He went around the bases at locomotive 
speed, and the sight of the flying legs and flushed visage of the 
Irishman caused roars of layghter joe Reyes ke 
He reached home heated, but victorious. * 
“Tally a run for O'Farrell, ye scoundhrel ! 
“Why, you’re out long 980, ” explained Duby. 
“What?” | ‘ sa 
Then he went to work and explained. hie ; 
A madder man than O'Farrell you couldn’t find in a day’s walk. 
“To the mischief wid yer baseball, ” he exclaimed. “It’s a darty, 
disagreeable game, not fit for a jintleman to play. Give me duck on 
a rock, or shinny.” ; 

The sergeant went to the bat next. et 

But as a battist he was an unmitigated failure. The only thing 
that he hit was himself, and he retired with great surprise upon 
“three strikes.” : / 

The boy who followed him knocked a sky-scraper which was 
neatly held by short-stop, and the sergeant’s side was duck-egged. 

They went out into the field. 

O’Farrell took the pitcher’s position, 
behind the plate as a lightning catcher. 

“High ball!” sang out Duby, as Fatty Lobb took up the willow. 

’Warrell did put in a high ball. as 

An ordinary player would want a balloon to go after it in, and 

the sergeant said bad words as he had to waddle a mile or so after 


it. i 


he panted. 


and the sergeant postured 


Somehow, though, O’Farrell succeeded in putting the next ball 
where Fatty wanted it. 

He caught it just on the end of his bat, raised it cloudward and 
got to second before it was caught out in left field. 

Jimmy was the next candidate. 

‘He skipped up into position as if he meant to go in for a home 
rin. 

“Pere’s a victim, be Heaven!” shouted O’Farrell. 

“One out, by gad!” muttered the sergeant. 

“You can’t shake my nerve,” said he, ~ for a cent. Nixey, Jim; 
just give me a waist-high ball.” ae 

Where O’Farrell thought J immy’s waist was is a problem, for 
he succeeded in hitting Duby alongside of the head. 

“Get a wooden umpire!” yelled that young dandy, as he clasped 
the smitten part. “I’ll be hanged if I’m going to be hit—aw—by 
baseballs, baw Jove, especially when the pitcher’s cwazy !” 

“Never mind him, O’Farrell,” Jimmy cried; “put in a low one.” 

O’Farrell obeyed. : . 

Jimmy knocked a straight-liner, square at the pitcher. 

The red-hot ball took O'Farrell in the mouth at the same time 
that the bat, slung behind by Jimmy, doubled up the sergeant. 

“Howly Vargin!” shrieked O’Farrell, “all me teeth are gone. 
Turf and blazes, it’s disfigured I am for loife!” ' 

“Ffelen Blazes!” moaned the sergeant, hugging his stomach. 
“[m killed—killed, an’ on the word of Sergeant Dionysius Balls, by 
gad, all of my intestines are ruined, infernally smashed !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


After the casualty narrated in our last chapter, the sergeant and 
O'Farrell did not play much baseball. oe : 
They enjoyed it only as outsiders, and Jimmy’s most honeyed 
inducements could not tempt them to make guys of themselves at 
the national game again. They had got all of the baseball they 
wanted. 

By and by the new uniforms for the “Daisies” arrived, and 
verily they were “daisies” of uniforms, blue caps, white shirts with 
a big letter “D” on the bosom, blue pants, red stockings and brown 


-| shoes. 


And didn’t the nine feel big when they put their suits on for the 
first time! 

You can bet they did, and each of them wanted at least an acre 
to himself to walk in. 

Practice went on every day after school hours until the Saturday 
al tgrtia for the match arrived. 
_ It was a bright and beautiful da “Daisies” 
bright and early. git Peal . a 

About eleven o’clock—the game was to take . 

g e place at one, on thé 

grounds of Professor Mash’s club, the “Skyrockets”—Dr. Skinner 
called Jimmy from his study window. 

Of course J immy went upstairs. 

: Master Grimes, ” began the doctor, “are the boys in good trim?” 

“Red hot, sir!” came the characteristic reply. 

are they confident of victory?” 

_, Willing to bet their heads that we paralyze those 

fn what do big think will be the result?” 

ere can only be one in tl ! 

ba ae pert result, sir. We'll win the game and 

“You are sure?” 


‘Skyrockets!’ ” 


: we . dj 
; Th askiihts sd tN 
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“Every time! 
Africa and feed camels,” in 
The doctor shook his hopeful pupil warmly by the hand. 


is “You have lifted a weight from off my mind,” said he. “I was| 
«= afraid the opposition club might beat, and if they did I should 


never be able to meet Professor Mash again.” 
“Hang the old spoon-stealer!” began J immy. 
The doctor checked him. 


“Professor Mash,” he observed, “is a gentleman in some things; 
2 but”—half audibly—“if I had such a blamed, cowed set of 
ragamuffins in my school as he has in his, I’d be afraid of being 


indicted by the grand jury.” 


es With a queer smile on his face, for he had heard the doctor’s 


last remark, Jimmy slid out. 


At the academy door was the big stage which was to carry the 


: boys to the ball field. 


Whurler took the box-seat by the driver—O’Farrell. 
“Are yez all aboard?” asked the Irishman. 
“Every man,” replied Jimmy. 

“All the bats and balls wid yez?” 

~ “Yeas.” 

“Then get up!” 
amidst the cheers and shouts of the spectators. 


“I wish that we had some music,” said Bubber Chubbs, after 


a mile or so had been passed. 


“Why didn’t you bring along a brass band in your pocket?” 


asked Jimmy. 


“Or cawwied the gwand piano under your arm?” 

“Oh, stuffings,” replied Bubber, 
a tin-pan and a hammer. 
we are alive.” 


“Something so that the gang won’t think that it’s a. monkey 


cage on wheels that is going by,” laughed Jimmy. 
. “Just stick your head out, and 
’ Bubber. : 
But the chaffing was stopped by Mr. Whurler’s voice. 
“Do you really desire music, young gentlemen?” he asked. 
“T’d give my fortune for a hand-organ, ” 


modestly he uttered, 
shall I play?” 
“Hold the Fort,” proposed Bubber. 
“My Dweam of Love is O’er,” suggested Duby. 


“and so I brought along my cornet. 


“Don’t doubt it,” said J immy; “she sacked you for a straw- 
berry blonde with warts on his teeth. Strike up ‘Owen Rielley,’ 


Mr. Whurtler.” . 
“How does the ballad go? I am unacquainted with it.” 
“Oh, it goes by steam. 
have got it copyrighted. Here is the first verse: 


“ ‘Me name is Owen Rielley, 
Me son drives me most crazy, 

He always singing the blackguard hymns 
He learns to-the free-and-aisy.’ ” 


“I can’t play that,” rejoined Mr. Whurler, 
will favor you with ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 


Mr. Whurler lifted his cornet to his lips and gave vent to a 


series of discordant sounds. 

Probably there may have been worse 
Whurler, but all of them were hung. 

In fact, he knew about as much about playing on the instru- 
ment as he did of training an elephant to skip rope, and his 
execution was simply barbarous. 

The boys looked at one another in comic consternation. 

“Well, he ought to be shot in the head with a baked apple,” 
softly whispered Jimmy. 

“How do you like it?” asked Mr. Whurler, removing the cornet 
from his mouth, and wiping his heated brow with his handker- 
chief. : 

“Splendid imitation of the agonies of a dying pig,” soberly re- 
sponded Jimmy. 

The boys took their cue from the Bad Keg. 

“Superb wendition of the vocalism of a female 
her—aw—head cut off,” murmured Duby. 

“Sounded to me like a coffee-mill with the jim-jams,” said 
Bubber, while the others around also joined in with their little say. 

“Whurler,” said the sergeant to the astonished master, “as a 
friend, I advise you to break that blank cornet with a club. 
By gad, sir, when I was in India with the British army, we 
hanged a poor devil who played better than you.” 

That was the last straw. Whurler jammed his cornet back 
under the seat, viciously kicked the dash-board, and prayed that 
the Daisies would get completely defeated; that J immy would get 


cornet-players than Mr. 


wooster with 


: ; A BAD EGG. 
If our nine don’t beat, I’m going to elope to{hit by the ball and killed, and that the sergeant would 


The boys crowded merrily in, and Sergeant Balls and Mr. 


Away rolled the stage on to the’ turnpike 


seconded Duby. 
“a fish-horn would do me, or 
I want something to let folks know that 


they’ll think so sure,” retorted 


responded the Bad Egg. 
Mr. Whurler put his hand under the seat and produced a cornet. 
“I thought perhaps something of this sort might be agreeable, ” 


What 


It’s.a new song; Moody and Sankey 


with dignity; “I 
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catch the 
heart-disease and drop down dead. 

In a little while the stage arrived at the ball ground. : 

The rival club were already there, practicing; but they quickly 
abandoned it, and ran to welcome their visitors. 

On the whole, the Skyrockets were a set of good fellows, and 
their captain was a character. 

He was a regular Bowery boy, picked out of the streets by a 
philanthropist, and sent to Professor Mash’s to be educated. His 
name was Billy Bumpers, and he had all of the slang, all of the 
cheek, and all of the bad swagger of his class. : 

But his heart was solid. In defense of the right or champion- 
ship of the oppressed, Billy Bumpers was “on deck” every time. 

“Hello, fellers!” he yelled, coming up to the Daisies with half 
a cigar in his mouth, “are you the healthy cod-fishes that we are 
going to wrestle Greeky-Roman style wid?” resis 

“You can bet your lung, young feller, dat we’re de hairpins 
dat’s a-goin’ ter make you pills sick,” responded Jimmy, falling 
back into the old dialect which he used to speak in the old, home- 
less days before good Deacon Grimes adopted him. 

Billy Bumpers stepped back, and looked him square in the face 
for a second. 


Then with a howl of delight, he extended his hand. 

“Shake, pard!” he roared, “you’re from the Bowery! Whoop! 
I’m as happy as a clam! Have a cigar, old man rocks?” 

Jimmy laughingly refused. 

“We'd better begin the game,” he said; “it is near one o’clock 
now. Have you got your men ready?” 

“They’re right around here. Sardines, ahoy!” was the char- 
acteristic way in which Billy Bumpers summoned his men. 

The Daisies clustered around J immy, and the cent was tossed 
up for position. Jimmy won, and promptly took “outs.” 

“Who’s up for an umpire?” asked Billy. 

“Will you be umpire, Mr. Whurler?” queried Jimmy; “or put 
up your cornet?” : 

But Mr. Whurler gave him a black look, and stalked resentfully 
away. And he had hardly gone two steps before he stopped a 
swift ball with his head, and started off to look for a drug store 
with his stomach full of his teeth. 

Sergeant Balls, though, came to the rescue, 

“If you have no objection, I’ll h’oblige,” he offered; “when I 
was in the British army in India, we used to play baseball, by 
gad, with the thermometer at two hundred and twelve. By jove! 
I recollect once we had a pitcher, raw lad, just from England, not 
used to the climate yet. We went to look for him at the end 
of one game, and fact, nothing was left of him but a skeleton ; 
all kis flesh had melted away!” 

Billy Bumpers heard this yarn in evident admiration. 

“Any man that can tell a whopper like that without taking 
breath, will make a corking umpire. You are engaged, old man.” 

“Do you know whom you’re addressing?” sternly demanded 
the sergeant. : 

“Patsy Toothpick, for all I know,” promptly responded Billy: 


“but would yer mind taking your stand—the opera is about to 
slide off on its ear?” 


“Have I got to stand up?” 

“"Fraid so, sir. I’d brought a balcony or a private box along for 
you to squat in if I had thought. Maybe I ean rig up a shawl pin.” 

“I prefer standing,” smiled the great Balls. Somehow it was 
impossible for one to get mad at the cheeky Bumpers. 

Jimmy placed his men in the field, and took his stand at the 
pitcher’s plate. 

The first man up on the side of the Skyrockets was a little 
German youth, named Fritz Donner. 

“Where will you have it, Italy?” asked Jimmy, twisting the 
red dead in his hands. \ 

“Nein, Italy; I vos a Yarman!” excitedly shouted back Fritz, 
who hadn’t been long in America. 4 

“Beg pardon, Bismarck, where is your weakness?” laughed 
Jimmy, who was doing the little bit of chaffing to break the batter’s 
nerve. . 

“Vaist high.” ‘ 
te right, sweitzer kase, clip her,” and Jimmy slung in the 
all. 
Little Fritz struck at it: 


the sharp click of a ti foul followed 
Duby, who played catcher, : bite ie 


laughed all over, as he collared the ball 
on the fly. 


“One out!” gravely announced the sergeant. a 

The player after Fritz went back to private life on a fly to 
ee hae si mie Billy Bumpers took the Willow. 

illy evidently expected to do great thi and | 

the sky, as if to inform the angels that We. futerided te bane ie 
hole clean through the clouds, and raise Cain generally. 

“Just roll in a high one, and see your fielders borrow a horse 
and wagon to go after it,” he grinned, as he got into position. 

“You’re good for an out!” smiled the Bad Egg. putting in a 
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vicious one, ‘at’ which, however, Billy was wise’ enough not to { 


But he at last got one whers: he Gough that he: dpikated! it 
and let drive with the expectation on killing a mule a mile away 


with the ball. 
Before, though, the ball peaeies ithe mule, it got into Fimmy’s 


It was'a hot one, a daisy cutter; "put: ‘our ee hero nein on 
to it like taffy to brown paper. ~~ 

-“Three® out!” declared Balls: 

Billy fired his bat down, slouched his cap over his eyes, J scntt 
walked off. » “ke didn’t please him to’ be! sha win bana in the first 
inning. ~ 

The Daisies went to the bat full of confidence ; they retired full 
of despair. 

- For Bubber, Duby and Clark got out in’ some miraculous and 
totally unlooked-for manner, and the score stood 0 to 0, while the 
scorer ironically. remarked that he was going to Europe, and 
would like-to be telegraphed to when a run was made. 


However, he soon had plenty of work. Both sides got down | 


to work, and at the-end of the fifth inning, the score stood 
six to six. 

Right here a lively little incident took place. 

Sergeant Balls, as we said before, was umpire; that is. to say, 
he postured for one, but in reality, he knew about as much about 
properly umpiring as he did about dancing the can-can. 

He made several mistakes, but as they were not material ones, 
they were passed over. 

At the sixth inning the Skyrockets scored a tole and Jimmy 
went to the bat for his side. 

He knocked one square to first exis: who held it for a moment, 
fooled with it, dropped it: and es it ia again after Ji ey 
had reached the bag. 

“Out,” declared Balls. 

“What?” yelled the Bad Egg. 

“Out,” reiterated Balls. 

Jimmy marched’ back in a sweet old hair. 

“Put ap a putty man,” he groaned; “that wasn’t any Move 
out than that a skylark’s got a red, white and blue tail.” 


“Of course not,” drawled Duby ; “the sergeant, baw jove, is in. 


with the othah gang. xs 

“No remarks,” ordered the sergeant; “striker up.” 

“There'll be an umpire down pretty soon,’ ” murmured Jimmy. 
“Tf I was out that time, I want to be a missionary, and get made 
into cannibal soup.” 

Duby was the next striker. 

He batted a half-and-half ball, which was stopped after a run 
by centre-field and thrown to second just as Duby go there. It 
was a doubtful question, but the sergeant promptly decided: 

“Out. 7 ’ 

Then Duby slunk back home, and wished that he had a razor 
to cut Sergeant Balls’ throat with. 

a es | bweak his Bwitish neck for him,” 
give away.” i | 

“He ought to be put on ice,” observed Clark. “ I’ve got a six- 
months’-old sister that would make a better umpire.” 

“Ought to be framed and hung in a museum with ie? wax 
figures,” remarked Jimmy, as Fatty Lobb went to the bat. “Fatty, 
if he says you’re out when you ain’t, sling the bat at him.” 

“T’ll bust his crust,” vengefully replied Fatty, as he ios cipe 


he growled; “ it’s a dead 


himself for a ball. ° 


Fatty got one where he wanted it, and he raised it. — 
- Shortstop got it, had butter on his fingers, and lost the ball 


| hit 


alls lively, and made a tattered ala. 
wo seconds... 1 Ss deel sbate ge 
will you!” inquired’ a ‘mmyy as he 
nose with a bat. 

he Skywockets ane) ik ‘tives! ‘Tunch?” 
how high he eould kick on Balls’ shins. 
for their victim couldn’t défend 
-antil sana eer in- 


- The. boys suited into B 
umpire out of him in about t 
“Cheat for the other ‘side, 
smoothed down ‘the ey 8 
“Want to wing in with t 
inquired Duby, as he saw 
And they kept the circus up, 
himself, they books him so oE surprise, 


erie oe fight !”. oe yelled... “Oh, let - ‘me noe Make Bodin “for 
the raving gorilla of the Bowery, give the wild. panther. of the 
Hook air!” and he laid out Duby wie a scientific blow from the 
shoulder... 

“In here,” he Saree: whacking Fatty Lobb. ati Hina aie ak 
on the war-path! © I’m a~bad> boy, with a steel. eee and I’m 
'N. G. Glear the track for the bloody hyena of++—”. 

Whack! and the Bad Egg’s hard little fist» euaiine: in contact 
‘with Billy’s eye, laid him flatter than a flounder. © 13 

With upraised fists Jimmy waited: until he regained hiv: Pins. 

“Come on!” howled the Bad Hgg- ‘Vm: ready.” 

“Nixey!” responded Billy, rising and. wiping - wha” eye: ar 
fightee; I’ve had all the fun I wanted, and as soon as you bury 
that umpire, we'll borrow a new one and start on with the game.” 

“All right, ” Jaughed Jimmy; “I hope you ain’t. sc because af 
you.’ 
“Mad!” repeated Billy—“ mad! ‘ guess cath My Son, you 
I always feel sorter cast” down an’ trodden 
Say, coules, t me bung up 


don’t know :me yet. 
on, like, if I don’t have a black eye. 
my nose a little?” 

But Jimmy respectfully declined, and Balls. Sere gone ‘oft ac- 
companied by the derisive shouts of the apectatorsy, a new. un- 
pire was sought for. ares 

O’Farrell. offered hiacslis 

“I’m yer daisy,” he said; “be heavens, if anybody. says that 
I chate, I’ll baste the life out av thim.” 

So he took his position. 

All went well for a little while. 

Until O’Farrell decided Billy out on a foul,. taht. Billy de- 
clared was not a foul. eo 

Billy didn’t slink sorrowfully away and cry over it; bat ‘he spit 
defiantly at O’Farrel, and remarked: et egat 

“Did you call that out, you flannel mouth 2” 

“Vis, bad cess to yer soul.” : 

“T tell you, 1 wasn’t out.” | 

“I’m a liar, am I!” shrieked O’ Farrell. KAO yh 

Billy Bumpers rolled up his shirt-sleeves. He imagined that he 
had got a big picnic onthe little Irishman—that he sie walk all 
over him with impunity. 

“Yes,” replied the bold Billy, “you are, 
do about it, you tarrier from Galway?” 

O’Farrell had his coat of€ in a flash. peer 

“Howly Vargin !” he yelled, “protect me fret Killing tthe young 
Turk. It is murdher I have in ‘me eye.’ 

“What are yer giving us?” demanded Billy, jumping eed with 
uplifted fists; “come on, if you want to make namely Pas put of it!” 

O’Farrell accepted the invitation. 

“There’s me card!” he remarked, as he gave Billy one in the 
mouth, which made his teeth shake. 

“T ain’t at home, ” retorted Billy, gently Nig) OQ’ Farrel on the 
nose. 

Then they went at it again. eh 

It was one of the most comical fistic: eckcotiandien! ever deheaeeved, 
for both contestants totally abandoned se ghee te to Berenice, 
and went in rough and tumble. £ 


What | are ‘you going to 


in his shirt, got it out again, dropped it, snatched it for the third 


time, and finally wound up his shadow-dance by rolling on the 
ground, ball and all. He lifted Billy way off his feet with a neat left-hander under the 
But when -he got up he held it aloft in his hand and called chin, and dropped him all in a heap on the grass. - 
-’ “Be Heavens, I have killed yez!” O’Farrell declared, gazing at 


for a decision. 
Any orditiney” antpire ‘world have instantly answered that. the his prostrate foe. “Och, it’s a-dancing on nothing wid fa rope 
around me neck that great O’Farrell will soon be.” 


batter was safe. 66UKT ’ On 
Sergeant Balls, though, was a phenomenal umpire, and he re- a hat d’ yer say?” slowly gasped Billy, turning over.” . + 
“Thin ye are alive?” 


marked that Fatty was out. 
“Oh, go hang yourself!” shouted Jimmy. “You want to tag down “Fresh as a daisy,” muttered Billy, getting up and feeling of hia 
chin. “You've got a fist like a mule’s hind foot.” 


But gradually O’Farrell got the best of it. 


and knocked him 


and die.” 


“Sing him!” 

“Hit him with a bat!” 
“Stand up a tin umpire!” 
“Put a head on him!” 


as far as Balls got. Somebody Pike up a Onietbibe 
on the head with it. i 
It was the signal for a general onslaught. 


That was 


ee 


"Shure it’s the O’Farrell fist,” answered the other. . np 
It’s wasted here, old man. Oh, if you had that fist down in he 
ee, how you could lay out the bloody i is Call the game, 
please ee 


O'Farrell obeyed. 


’ 


“He’s a liar! Mash pan esi Z O'Fa 

Thus yelled the rest of the excl aisies. ach player went back to his position, 

“Do you call that ‘out?’ ” demanded Fatty, marching up to the | anew. ee and the fun eee 
sergeant. The nines were about equally matched. 

“Yes, sir, I do. When I was in India with At the ninth inning of the Skyrockets, when the Daisies ria yt 


to go to the bat, the tally stood 9 to.9. 


With stern determination to win, the 1 
onto the plate. first Daisy sround ma hee 


He put a safe one between right field’s legs and reached first. 
The Daisies and their friends cheered; it was a propitious be- 


- ginning, — ; 
Alas! Fatty Lobb, who was next, popped up an easy fly. Billy 
Bumpers muffed it intentionally, picked it up, flung it to second in 
time to head off the man between first base and second, placed it in 
first’s hands just in time to settle Fatty’s hash.. Two out and no 
runs ! ‘ ; 

“Grimes to the bat! Dubernocque on deck!” called out’ the 
scorer. 

Jimmy walked up pale but confident. He had made up his mind 
to score a run if a run could be scored anyhow. 

Besides his desire to have his nine beat, he had another induce- 
ment to do well. . 

Just before his turn came around, pretty Sadie Skinner, who was 
among the spectators, had called to him. 

“Jimmy,” she whispered, “the game depends on you.” 

“Yes, Sadie.” 

“I want you to win. If you don’t, that horrid Mash girl will 
stick up that red nose of hers at school to-morrow. J immy, if you 
score a run, I’]]—I’]]——” ates 

“You'll what?” 

“Kiss you—there!” ve 

_ Jimmy actually blushed; but he made up his mind to win that 
kiss or die. 

Vinally after a brief wait, for Billy Bumpers’ black eye was 
sadly interfering with the accuracy of his pitching, he got an easy 
“coaxer.” bee? 

Jimmy put every blessed bit of muscle in his body into that hit. 

Crack! and the ball shot through the air like a bullet, while our 
hero, casting aside his splintered bat, put for first. 

Centre-field made a jump for the ball. It touched his first finger, 
and with a howl of pain he sank upon the ground. Centre-field’s 
finger was broken. : etiase ; 

Meanwhile Jimmy had got to second. 

“Wun wight awound, Jeemes,” cried Duby; 
wun.” 

Just then right field got the ball. 

In his excitement Billy Bumpers had left his position and run to 
home base. y 

“Put it in here!” he shouted to right field. ‘ 

That player obeyed. 

Ahead of Jimmy came the ball, straight to its mark. 


Would the gallant little lad be out, after a three-base run, at 
home? eee 


It seemed so. 

But Jimmy’s good fortune prevented. 

Billy Bumpers for the first time that game made a muff ; the ball 
slipped between his fingers and rolled behind him. 


Amid a roar of applause, the Bad Egg breathlessly touched the 
plate. . . : 


He had won the game and—a kiss! 


“make it a home 


CHAPTER X. 


The day after the great ball match 
from home. 

The telegram wag brief and concise. 

It simply stated that Mrs. Grimes—Jimmy’s step-mother—was 
dead, and that his presence was required at home. 

So our little hero went by the evening train. 

At the railway station he met the deacon—his adopted father. 

Somehow the old man did nét seem terrifically sorrowful over his 
bereavement; his eyes were not red with weeping, and had it not 

_been for his lugubrious black suit, and the small crape-store on his 
hat, nobody would have ever picked him out for a mourner. 

To tell the truth, he was not awful sad at the death of his wife, 
though he tried hard to be. The lamented Mrs. Grimes had led him 
a rough life; they had quarreled like cats and dogs, and it was 
rather a relief to find himself his own master once more. 

Jimmy leaped off of the train and seized him by the hand. 

“So she’s gone?” he exclaimed, referring to his step-mother. 

“Yes,” murmured the deacon. 

“Skipped the golden gutter, and gone to join the band,” continued 
Jimmy. 

“She’s an angel now, I hope,” 
sob. 

“What fetched her, dad?” 

“You know she was a great one for bossing societies?” 
deacon. 

“& Yes. ” ; 

_ “Well, she was vice-chancellor, or something or other, of a so- 
ciety for furnishing blind folks with croquet sets, and while she 
was out buying them she caught cold, and—now she’s departed.” 

“Bully for her!” heartily remarked the Bad Egg, who had 


Jimmy received a telegram 


responded the deacon, trying to 


said the 


A BAD EGG. 


heartily detested his step-mother. “When does the coffin-matinee- 
come off?” 

“The what?” ; 

“Oh, the funeral! I suppose that I’ve got to wash my face,. 
and posture for a mourner, ain’t I?” 

“The same old Jim!” sighed the deacon, who knew that reproof 
would be useless; “Jet us come up to the house, my son.” 

They went. ay 

The old place was the same as ever; nothing was changed.. 

“Where’s that bad Injun, Wigwams?” inquired Jimmy, as he and 
his father sat down to supper. — 

“We went off with a sinful circus,” 
his mouth full of boiled ham. 

“He did?” 5 

“Yes; I was in hopes, James, of having made that savage an in- 
strument of regeneration unto his fallen race; but seven dollars a 
week changed him into the man who killed Captain Cook.” 

“But Captain Cook got knocked stiff hundreds of years ago, 
dad.” 

“I know it, my son. But the circus man said it didn’t make any 
difference, folks would never know the difference. So Wigwams 
went, and with him my best coat and all of the parlor furniture 
that he could conceal about him.” 

“Why, did you give him it as a present?” 

“No, he took them himself.” 

“Just like his old red nibs,” laughed Jimmy, and then the con- 
versation changed. 

Next day the funeral took place. A large crowd was in attend- 
ance, and Jimmy and the deacon behaved with the utmost decorum. 
To look at them you would have imagined that they were almost 
dead with grief. 

The morning following the funeral Jimmy and his dad sat in the 
kitchen smoking—or Tather the deacon was smoking and Jimmy 
was looking on. 

“Say, dad,” suddenly asked Jimmy, “who was the apparition 


with the red nose and the white choker that made himself so fresh 
at the funeral?” ‘ 


“Who do you mean?” 

“That chap with the skin-tight black pants who wept in a red 
shirt that he called a handkerchief.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the deacon, "that fellow who sat on the stool 
by the door and groaned all of the time that the minister was 
praying?” : 

“Yes, the boss groanist.” , 

“That, James,” responded the deacon, shaking the ashes out of 
his pipe, “is the Rev. Ichabod Muggins.” ) 

“Who’s he?” 

“He’s a fraud!” emphatically answered the deacon. 

“A fraud?” ‘ , 

“Yes; and if it wasn’t for my position in the church, I’d like to 
take him out into.the back yard and punch his head.” 

“Why, what’s he done?” 

The deacon made a puneh at the door and split a panel. 

“If that was Muggins’ nose, I’d be happy,” he declared; “that 
whited sepulchre has been fooling around here for two mouths now, 
deliberately deluding the women folks.” | 

“Ain’t he pious?” 

“That’s where he catches them. He can pray for an hour with- 
out being wound up. And he gets up all sorts of crazy societies for 
idiotic purposes, gets elected treasurer, and——” 5 

“Pockets the rocks; scoops in the gold?” interposed Jimmy. 

“Exactly,” continued the deacon ; “he had your step-mother down 
fine, James. He got her to waste all of my money on his imagin- 
ary societies. And he used to come and sit around her and pray 
and sing and go on till they drove me most wild.” 


“Why didn’t you bust him in the mouth and fire him out?” asked 
Jimmy ; “I’d a bounced him!” 


“TI dassent,” confessed the deacon. 

“Can he lick you?” 

“He couldn’t lick a chicken. Bu * 

Ne ke with a tough crowd, hey?” 

“No; but he-had your step-mother on his side, and— i 
ever get married, ‘you’ll find it best to side with your ey Sates 

Jimmy snickered quietly to himself. 

“Guess dad won’t go on the marry again in a hurry,” he thought ; 
“one dose generally cures.” we 
_ Just then a dull shadow fell across the 

He looked up quickly. 

A queer figure stood in the door. 
looked like an animated cigar sign. * 


responded the deacon, with 


~ 


doorway. 


A copper-colored figure that 


“Heap glad to see Jimmy,” the figure remarked. 

Jimmy took another look. 

“Well, you can break 
ain’t Wigwams!” 

“Much right,” responded Wigwams, for indeed i 
quaintance of the “Deacon’s Son.” 
brudder.” - 


my back with a pickle!” he cried, “if it 


a t was our old ac- 
Jimmy, come an’ kiss his red 


“9s. 


' 
Oe eee a 


* 


“Nixey, Jim,” promptly answered the Bad Egg; “that breath of 
yours smells like a dumping-ground in hot weather.” - 

But Wigwams did not mind the little compliment. 

“How am deacon; he one ob de gang yet?” he remarked. 

“Where’s my furniture and my coat?” demanded the deacon, 
sternly. 3 : - 

“Blefant eat ’em,” ingenuously observed Wigwams. “Me eber 
so much sorry for deacon. Squaw gone to the happy hunting- 
ground—pull down her vest.” 

“What?” 

“Wigwams hear all ’bout it. He thinks dat deacon be awful 
lonely, no squaw to hit him on head wif broom-stick. So Wigwams 
leave circus an’ come back to brace up ole man, now dat Misses 
Grimes’s an angel squaw.” 

“Well, of all the confounded impudence!” gasped the deacon. 

. “Wigwams want no thanks,” calmly returned the great warrior ; 
“he rather have pork and beans.” : 

“T’ve got a good mind to kick you out of the house!” threatened 
the deacon. 
oe do it. Might sprain leg. Wigwams come back ’gain, any- 

iw.” : Si 
- Wigwams was like the seven years’ itch; when he settled, there 
was not much hope of getting rid of him. 

So the deacon tried him on another tack. 

“Ain’t you sorry that you abandoned me, Wigwams?” he in- 
quired. . 

Wigwams put on an irresistibly comic expression of pathos. 

And he tried hard to wrestle with an effective tear. 

“Big warrior’s heart choked with tears, he so sorry dat he skip 
’way from good deacon. But evil spirit get in brave’s heart an’ lead 
him ’way. But he never do so any more.” 

This confession, coming from the lips of such a brazen, old liar 
as Wigwams was, amused Jimmy. 

“Wigwams,” said he, “you’re the boss taffy peddler.” 

“Me bully boy with glass leg,” promptly returned the Indian, and 
he sat down and began to tell his adventures with the circus. 

It was a magnificent fairy tale, but we will not bother our read- 
ers by attempting to relate it. 

Sufficient to say that before it was half completed, a second 
form appeared at the open door. 

It was a man, a lank, crooked-legged, Jong-haired, sanctimonious- 
looking chap, arrayed in a suit of well-worn black, and an immense 
white necktie. 

His face was clean-shaven, his eyes had a startling tendency to 
roll upwards on the slightest provocation, and he earried a huge 
umbrella, which looked, at a short distance, like a small war-club. 

When he noticed that the two in the room were looking at him, 
he pulled out a big red handkerchief, and applied it to his face. - 


“Verily,” he sobbed, “stricken lambs, I condole with you.” 

Jimmy heard the remark in surprise. 

“What is the ghost giving us, dad, anyhow?” he asked. 

The deacon expressively clenched his fist. 

“That’s him,” he whispered. ; 

“Who?” - 

“That Babylonian deceiver, Ichabod Muggins ” 

By this time the tearful Muggins had advanced into the room. 

“Oh, what an awful blow it must haye been !” he groaned, “the 
death of such a shining light as Mrs. Grimes.” 

“We're bracing up wonderfully,” replied Jimmy. 

“Qhucking out our chests like lilly men,” remarked Wigwams. 
“White brother, shake him tears, an’ ask the gang to take some- 
thing. We nebber say no.” 

“Child of the sylvan glade, you cannot sympathize with us,” 
mourned Muggins. “Oh, Deacon Grimes, was it not dreadful? Are 
you not most heart-broken?” | 

The deacon fidgeted around in his chair and glared at the speaker. 

“I knew a man once that got killed for not minding his own 
business,” he fiercely answered. 

But Muggins would not take the gentle hint. 

He pretended, though, that he did not understand it. 

“Deacon Grimes,” said he, “did your dear wife mention me in 
her last hours?” . 

“Nary mention.” : 

“Did not the dear lamb state that some trifling pecuniary gift 
was to be presented after her death to her shepherd?” 


“Not even a rusty cent.” 
Mr. Muggins introduced -his usual groan and sat down upon a 


‘the blind,” he ordered. . 


ae 


ees = Ss ABAD BGG. 


Wigwams saw in ure a rival, and he determined to go 
scalp rehearsal. Eres Pe 
Peereribe dod ob gun, skip,” he remarked ; “Wigwams much bad 
Injun, hard-hearted, carry razor. Me get back up and kill white 
man!” : rere : 
“Oh, if there’s bouncing in this, count me In,~ chirped Jimmy, 
as he rolled up his sleeves. : Pou oe eee 
Muggins looked somewhat astonished. : Etowes 
He did not seem to be very much obliged for the war-like 
demonstrations, hid 
“Verily, why is this?—why this universal rising?” he asked. 
The deacon danced around, and extended a good, round, full- 
boned fist under the worthy shepherd’s nose. aa 
“Do you remember when Mrs. Grimes was alive,” excitedly 
demanded the deacon, “how you used to come and sit by the 
fire, and call me a sacrilegious old pimple, and a wicked old sot?” 
“I—I don’t recollect,” protested Muggins. ; 
-“But I do.” Bang! and the deacon’s fist 
gins shot backwards, chair and all. 
He landed on the floor in a mixed-up heap, and that reckless 
Wigwams, when he saw that the man couldn’t move, kicked him. 
That was the way Wigwams generally fought. 
If he could catch a man that was paralyzed or drunk, he would 
knock the stuffing out of him. Wigwams was a bad—bad Indian. 
Then he addressed the prostrate Muggins. oat 
“TLongface try to hit deacon gain. Big chief knock him stiff 
some more. Me save deacon’s life.” ; 
“What!” gasped the deacon. 
“Longface hab knife. Going to stick deacon. Me knock him in 
the smeller, lay him out on floor. See me kick him ober?” 
“Why, you copper-colored Ananias,” yelled Deacon Grimes, “I 
knocked him down myself!” : 
“Deacon’s tongue crooked. He’s gibing Injun taffy on a spoon,” 
calmly responded Wigwams, as he swaggered proudly around. 
But Muggins interrupted the exchange of compliments by getting 
up. 5 
“TI have been smitten!” he wildly exclaimed—‘“smitten on the 
nose!” 
“Why don’t you say slugged in the bugle?” grinned Jimmy. 
“TI shall have revenge!” roared Muggins. “My shirt is dabbled 
in my gore!” ‘ 
“Let’s wash his shirt for him?” suggested the 
wicked idea entering his head. 

“How?” queried the deacon. 

“Take his nibs out under the shed and pump on him 

“Heap good. Jimmy got big brain,” said Wigwams. © 

“JT don’t think that a shower-bath would hurt him,” grimly re- 
marked the deacon. Pica 

That was enough for Muggins. ; 

He made a wild break for the door. 

But Wigwams dexterously shied a stool between his legs, and 
the fleeing shepherd took a grand tumble. ; 

Then his three persecutors seized him, and, despite his cries and 
yells for assistance, merrily bounced him to the shed. ae 

“We'll baptize you!” laughed Jimmy, as he seized him by the 
neck and backed him under the pump. 

“Please let me go!” pleaded Muggins. 

“Gib him bath; wipe off him chin,” chuckled Wigwams, grasp- 
ing the pump-handle. “3 

Meanwhile the deacon had picked up a cart-rung. 

He got in the rear of Muggins and raised it threateningly. 

“Shall me let water rip?” queried Wigwams. 

“Good, kind savage, desist!” Muggins implored: 
saintly barbarian, save me from the Philistines!” — 

But Wigwams was inexorable. ~ 

“Longface got too much mouth—gib us 


shout out, and Mug- 


Bad Heg, a 


7 
e 


“Oh, sweet, 


a rest, an’ pull down 


“Let go the cataract!” shouted Jimmy. ~ . 

Splash went the water on Muggins, while the deacon stood 
behind with uplifted club. 

ot want him to try and run away—that’s all,” he said grimly. 

Muggins wriggled like an eel—like a basket full of 
more exact. ; 

“Merciful heavens, you’re killing me!” he cried. 

“Think so?” asked Jimmy. “Well, we’ll do the square thing. 
Give you a bang-up funeral, with a brass band and fireworks at 
the grave.” 

“Heartless, inhuman boy-fiend!” began the drenched shepherd. 

Once more for cigars!” sang Wigwams, interrupting Musg- 


eels, to be 


e 


ir ee he announced, “I know that there is a void in your 
domestic circle, that there is one empty chair, one unfilled plate. 
My spirit yearneth toward you, and I have come to abide with 
ou.” . . 
if The good deacon turned pale. | 
He got up from his seat, and he took off his coat. 
Wigwams also arose. 


gins’ complimentary remarks by another dose of cold water. 

“Yah! Aw! Ouch!” the shepherd sputtered and spat. “Dear. 
good, kind gentlemen, let me go!” 

“That’s the way to talk,” Jimmy encouraged. 
the nicest, most heavenly young roosters 
around?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Muggins. . 


“Ain’t I one of 
that ever gambole:l 


“Ain’t me ’markable Injun. 
mashed on Wigwams. 
inquired Wigwams, taking a hand in the deal. 


“You’re a blessed Christian savage,” cried Mugzgins. 

“Dat de cheese-knife. Longface gib me two dollars.” 

“Hey?” ; 
g “Pay Wigwams two dollars.” 
a “What for, ungenerous barbarian?” | 
E “For pumping water on white brudder!” 

Muggins looked aghast. 

“You know I didn’t want you to do it,” he pleaded. 
. Wigwams seized him by the collar again and reached for the 
; pump-handle. | 
. “No get two dollars, no let Longface go. Pump on him until 
he get drowned, like little kitten-cat with eyes shut!” he declared. 
Be, “But your demand is preposterous, it is out of all ” wriggled 


\ 


Muggins. _ : 
Splash—splash! descended the water on 
“Help! Mercy! Please stop!” 
“Gib poor Injun two cases?” 

works stop.” 

“Yes—yes, anything; let me Poi” 

Wigwams removed his hand, and Muggins, with a comical expres- 
sion of agony on his face, dove down into his pocket. 

He succeeded in fishing up a two-dollar bill. 

“There, tawny robber, is the money with which I intended 
to furnish a worthy cannibal, on the banks of the Nile, with a 
Scriptural hen-coop. Oh, uncultured wild man, why are you not 
one of Blijah’s lambs?” asked he. 

“Me ’Piscopalian—big man in church; by-by goin’ to be mis- 
sionary. Hab heap big drunk,” proudly returned Wigwams. “Me 
goin’ to spend this two dollars for the church.” . 
“How?” asked Deacon Grimes, getting interested, although he 
knew that the great chief was telling the wildest sort of a legend. 
« “Going to buy a pair of boxing-gloves to bust folks dat go to 

sleep in the head. Me head church-fighter, bad Injun!” 

“Oh, go lay down and die!” groaned Jimmy, in disgust. 
wams, that’s the sickest story I ever heard you tell.” 

“Worthy gentlemen, can I go now?” humbly inquired Muggins. 

“Yes,” snapped the deacon, “go, and get out of this town. If 
I catch you in here to-morrow I’ll send you out ina coffin.” 

Muggins promised. Soaked to the skin, dirty and discomfited, 

» he slunk away, and true to his word he left the village the next 

day, much to the sorrow of several weak-minded females. 

It afterward became known that his real name was Bill Ropes, 
and that he had escaped from Joliet penitentiary, and was, like 
many others, using the mask of religion to cover a face of villainy. 

Py After dinner the deacon took J immy out to show him a cow. 

She was a most independent-appearing cow, and stood stock 
still, and gazed at them with scorn written on her brow. 


the hapless speaker. 
he shouted. 


asked Wigwams, “Den water- 


¢ 


“Wig- 


CHAPTER XI. 


get some fun out of that cow by the aid 
the prairie—Wigwams. 
igwains, and broached the subject at the supper- 


Jimmy determined to 

of that gentle flower of 

. So he went to 

table. 
“Wigwams,” asked he, “did you ever milk a cow?” 

Of course Wigwams had. 

He would have been willing to take his oath that he had milked 
giraffes or zebras, for when he went in for a lie, which was 
_ always, he went in big. 

“My mudder, Hen-with-many-tails, 


owned sebenty-leben cows,” 
he remarked, as he put a 


whole potato into his mouth; “me milk 
dem all, ebery night. Braves called me Chief-who-pumps-much- 
milk! Me milk like steam four barrels full an hour.” 
“Honestly?” asked Jimmy. 
“Wigwams neber lie. He 
“Can you milk any cow?” 
. “Any. Brass cow, bob-tailed cow, cow with tail cut off ’tween 
- her ears—all same to Wigwams. He milk bull-cow, mebbe.” 
“Now you're getting reckless,” laughed J immy; “but I tell 
Wigwams, I can show you a cow that you can’t milk.” 
| “Dead cow?” 
“No. ” ‘ 
“Ox-cow ?” 
“Jerusalem, no! A regular, orthodox cud-chewer of a cow. I’)] 
bet you a plate of ice cream that you can’t milk her.” 
Wigwams extended his hand, which looked more like half a sun- 
- dried Cincinnati ham than anything else. 
“Me take bet. Shake flipper on him,” 
Jimmy accepted the extended fist, and 
“Where cow?” continued the Indian. 
- Jimmy arose and led the way to the barn-yard. 
| Wigwams followed. 


little George Washington on wheels.” 


you, 


he laconically uttered. 
shook. 


A BAD EGG. 


Much good-looking. White gals all 
He fine feller, ain’t that so, eberytime?” 


The cow stood tranquilly thinking, probably about who first dis- 
covered oleomargarine, and how long it would be before she got 
shoved up on the shelf. 

“There’s her nibs,” briefly remarked Jimmy. 

Wigwams took a good luck at her. 

There didn’t seem to be any deception—she was a real cow, 
and she did not appear like a beast that would get up and break 
things generally. 

“Poor cow!” he yelled over the fence. 

The cow returned his gaze, and gently gave a “moo.” 

“Me milk dat cow right off,” protested Wigwams. 

“Beware!” said the Bad Egg. 

“Why for?” 

“Better not get too familiar with that cow’s hind legs.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’ll be an Injun funeral around here to-morrow, and 
his name will be Wigwams.” 

“Cow kickee?” ; 

“Kicked down a church and two corn-fields yesterday,” truthfully 
responded Jimmy. 

Wigwams favored him with a sly wink. 

“Nix, George. Injun no swaller taffy; stick in throat—heap 
much Jimmy great liar,” he replied. 

“Then you don’t believe me, old man?” 

“Not for a cent.” 

“All right; I ain’t responsible for your death, remember. Go 
and get the gold-plated milking-pail, and that three-legged diamond 
stool, and I’ll roost up on the fence and watch the massacre.” 

_ Wigwams smiled ironically, and went for the milking-pail and 
stool. - 

When he had secured them, he returned. 

The cow still stood in the same place, looking as peaceable as a 
two-cent pretzel; she did not seem to have life enough to breathe, 
much less to kick anybody. 

He made up his mind that Jimmy had been rather twisting the 
truth. 

“What’s your last words, 

6“ Hey?” 

“What do you want us to put on your tombstone? Shall we 
see that your grave’s kept green?” 

The champion cow-milker did not answer verbally, but he went 
through with a little pantomime, in which, we think, four wrig- 
gling fingers and his nose sustained the chief characters. 

Then he elaborately approached the cow. 

“Shake her by the tail and ask her if she is well!” shouted 
Jimmy, from the fence. 

“Papoose much fresh,” growled Wigwams. 

“Put salt in her ears.” 

“Jimmy first brudder to fool.” 

“Go to work, anyhow,” continued J immy. “I’m sorry to see 
you killed, Wigwams, but you might as well die now as any other 
time.” 

But Wigwams made no reply. 

He was navigating about the hind-quarters of that cow with 
phenomenal delicacy. ; 

The cow did not mind him, though. 

She stood like a statue, chewing her eud. 


Wigwams?” demanded J immy. 


Seemingly, her 


{ thoughts were far’ away in Assyria with the bounding gnu. 


So Wigwams braced right up. 

He put down his three-legged stool—all milking-stools are three- 
legged—and put down himself on top of it. 

Then he carefully deposited the pail between his legs. 

“Time!” called J immy. 

Wigwams started to work. 


He must have touched the cow's milk reservoir. 

There was a spasmodic movement of a hind leg, 
and Wigwams flew through the air like a bird. 

“Whoa, Emma!” shouted the Bad Egg. 

Wigwams would not “whoa.” 

That is, until he came into collision with the barn, and got 
knocked down by it. 

He struck a Shanghai rooster, rolled over an indignant duck, and 
finally came to anchor on top of a pile of garden refuse. 

“Send for sickfishian,” he groaned. “Wigwams’s all broke up!” 

“Send for who?” asked Jimmy, coming to his assistance. 

“Sickfishian !” 

“Where in the deuce does he grow?” 

“Him big medicine-man !” 

“You mean a pill-peddler—a paregoric hurler—a doctor.” 

“Dat’s it! Tell him hurry down, Wigwams’ lung is cracked!” 

Jimmy turned the frightened brave over, and examined him. 


t There seemed to be no serious hurt; nothing but a few skin 
ruises, : 


“You’re all right,” J immy said. 
“Me wounded infernally.” 


a hollow erash, 


et Where’s that?” 


“Inside. Bimeby spit pail full of blood.” ) x 

“Get out!” was Ji immy’s sympathetic reply ;: “you’re only scared. 
Let’s see you tackle that cow again.” 

Wigwams got slowly up. 

“Cow kick like steam-club,” he sighed; “ Lise fea man all to 


ba s Jimmy no want to see red brudder: go on’ pienie in him 

“You’re fraid,” taunted Jimmy, who wanted to see a second per- 
formance of the cow act. 

“Wigwams nebber ’fraid!” loftily responded that copper-colored 
knight. 

“Then why don’t you wrestle with the cow for the cigars?” 

“Got sore eye.” o; 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Heap much.” 

“Whistle it out for me.” 

“Jimmy got no brain. Don’t he see, mebbe cow squirt milk in 
Wigwams’ sore eye. Den he be blind deaf, he be N. G.—no use. 
Him have to go ’round with little dog and hat, and play church 
organ on street corner for pennies; Jimmy see?” 

Jimmy did not see. 


Instead, Jimmy remarked that if a streak of lightning should} 


casually descend and strike the biggest liar on earth, Wigwams 
would be the gentleman struck. 

“Go on, you great big hump-footed, dime-novel Injun,” 
tinued; “afraid of a little cow!” 

“Little cow got big feet,” protested Wigwams. 

“Oh, you better bury yourself. You’ve lost your ice-cream.” 

“Nixey, Mike!” returned Wigwams, with unexpected courage; 

“me milk dat cow or die! She kick me, me ener back. . Hab kick- 
ing match, no prizes.” 

So Wigwams -advanced to the attack for the second time, and 
Jimmy returned to the judge’s stand on the fence. . 

Just then the deacon, returning from the village, looked into the 
yard. 

“What are you doing, Wigwams?” he asked. 

“Milk cow,” was the short reply. 

“But she'll kick you.” 

“She hab kicked already.” 

“Then what in the world are you going at it again for?”» 

Wigwams smiled a smile of superior bravery. 

“Take more den cow to scare brave like me,” he replied; “big 
warrior dat hab killed eight buffaloes ’fore breakfast, no scare at 
cow.” Z 

“How did you kill them? Put salt on their tails or talk then to 
death?” asked Jimmy. 

“Little boy got too much mouth,” sarcastically retorted Wig- 
wams, as he put down his stool. 

He sat down and commenced operations, and a jet of milk 
squirted into the pail. 

“Here’s where the kicking scene comes in,” yelled J immy 4 
aside, dad, or you’ll get showered with broken Injun.” 

But, much to Jimmy’s surprise, the cow did not move. 

Wigwams milked away with a vim, and sang as he did so. 

The cow could not stand that. 


he con- 


“stand 


She was in a pacific mood, and she might have disregarded a | 


hand-organ or a violin factory, but Wigwams’ song was too much. 

She struck out with both feet and lifted Wigwams, pail and 
all, into the air. 

“Look at the eagle! !” roared Jimmy. 

“It’s a balloon ascension!” cried the deacon, firmly convinced that 
his remark was dangerously funny. 

Up went Wigwams—up as if he would never stop. 

But finally he did. 

And he came down again in a hurry. 

He did not have time to select a nice grassy spot to land on, so he 
got his head in the pail in some miraculous manner, and strack 
kedslam upon the hardest rock in the barn-yard. 

The concussion jammed the pail firmly over his head. 

Jimmy and the deacon ran to him at once. 

“Maybe he’s killed!” Jimmy cried, feeling a twinge of remorse. 

“Anyhow, there’s a dollar’s worth of milking-pail- gone to con- 
fusion,” sighed the deacon. 

“Are you alive?” nervously queried the Bad Egg, at the place 
where the top of the pail and the Indian’s neck formed a junction. 

There was a second of suspense. 

Then a well-known voice responded, in muffled tones: | 

“Wigwams’s habing a bad time. Going to happy hunting- 
grounds in a minute.” 

“You’re worth a dozen dead men,” cheerily exclaimed Jimmy, 
tickled to discover that his joke had not turned out seriously. 

“Take pail off,” pleaded Wigwams. 

Jimmy tried his best to do it. | 


And the deacon joined in. 
For a while it would not budge, and there seemed a sed like- 


Mhood that. Wipvane would be compelled e ref through, the 


” 
rest. of his life as the “Man in the Tin Pail. 
“ber goin’ to shake pail?” he impatiently asked. 
“The only way I see to get it off is to blow it up wih gun: 


powder,” said Jimmy. : 
“Might hit it with an ax, * Sapecated the deacon. 


“But you’d be likely to cut Wigwams.’ 


bees 
'“That’s so; but what are we going to do about it? 
“T’]] never tell you,” Jimmy murmured, thoughtfully, while 


Wigwams started a small concert from the interior of the pail, and 
pleaded to be released in various keys. 
The cow, though, solved the conundrum. | 
lessly up, gave the pail a little kick for a cen 
_ That kick did the business. 


It loosened the pail and released Wigwams. 
He crawled out of his impromptu helmet with a mad, ‘disgustea 


- ry expression of face. 

. at oe were the first words that he uieeeed: 
“Gone down into the pasture,” replied the deacon. 
“Lend me gun?” continued Wigwams. i ee 
“What for?” Sa a tad 
“Shoot cuss cow’ s head off.” 
“Not much,” calmly replied the deacon. “That’s my cow. You 

shoot her if you dare, and Ill set you clapped into Turnover jail.” 


Wigwams wilted. 
He contented himself ey sewing. diabolically at the retreating 


cow, the tip of whose tail waved like a banner above the corn-field 


She sauntered care- 
t; and ese on. 


{through which she was passing, and then put for the house. | 


“Mebbe she fall down; moon take a Fame: but nebber more me 
milk cow,” he grunted, as he passed away. 

Jimmy and his father sat down and had a ee laugh, for the old 
man enjoyed fun—at somebody else’s expense ; which, by the way, 
is a common failing in the world. 

Wigwams meanwhile had retreated into the itchen: where. a long 
clay pipe, a glass of iced cider, and a piece of apple pie, made him 
feel much better. 

But he resolved to have revenge. 

Not on the cow, but on the Bad Wgg. 

He did have it. 

In a very comical way, which covered Jimmy with mortification. 

This is the way it was: 

The Sunday-school attached to the Methodist Church down in 
Turnover (the village near where Jimmy’s father resided) was to 
give an exhibition, songs, dialogues, speeches, etc. 

The superintendent had heard that our little hero was home, and 
he sent for him the afternoon of the day on which the exhibition 
was to take place. 

He told Jimmy that one of the exhibitors was suddenly called 
away to the city, and wanted to know a the Bad Egg would not 
take his place on the programme. 

Jimmy consented. 

He went home, and began studying a piece for a declamation. ~ 

The one he selected was that school-boy-worn, familiar speech, 
“Mare Antony’s oration over the body of Cesar.” 

Jimmy pored over it till tea-time. 

But he was no scholar. 

Nature had not cut him out for a studious youth, a he didn’t 
know much more about the piece after he got through than he did 
when he began. 

Somehow the words and phrases were all jumbled ae in a mix- 
ture in his head. 

He felt conscious that he did not know the declamation.. 

He determined, though, to say it that night, some way or other. 

So he went to Wigwams, who had not SonaOtra Em about the cow 
adventure. 

“Wigwams,” asked Jimmy, ° 

“What?” asked Wigwams. 

“You know there is going to be an exhibition down to the church 
to-night.” 

“Much crowd—heap music—pappooses get up and gas?” 

“That’s it. Well, I’m going to be one of the gassers ; whoa going 
to speak a piece.” 

“ Audience all die.” 

“Most likely ; but the worst is, I dont t know the speech. ” 

“Den learn it. ‘4 


“Wigwams,” said Jimmy, in comic despair, “you’re a red-headed 
old Injun; you don’t understand my dilemma. I haven’t got time 
| fo ata the piece, for the exhibition comes off in an hour and a 

a ” 

“Hab exbitshun some day next week, y Propyne? bi cheb ec 

“Stuff! Say, you can read?” 

“Like Jimmy heself, ” answered Wiewawid yi deliberately, fol 
he could no more read than he could walk on the ceiling. 

“Then,” triumphantly exclaimed the Bad Keg, hh re sa a 
pin. I want you to take Shakespeare.” 


‘will yer do ciel for me?” 


’ ballads, old fogies made sleepy, moral speeches, andthe minister 


ae. SM OUrth OL daly. ° 


horrified, and a number were laughing. 
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| “Don’t know him,” interrupted: 
head. ; $2 5 ges Blvd: eae sor ie 
“I mean Shakespeare’s plays, ” Jimmy continued; “you take the 


book, sit right in the first row before the platform, and if I happen 
to forget a word, you whisper. it to me. Do you understand?” 
- Wigwams said that he did perfectly, and accepted. the Shakes- 
beare with great reverence. = bwin ar os A oP 
_ “You know where the oration is in the play of Julius Cesar?” 
BONE TOMO Soca i Beene ot 
oe a, course,” dignifiedly the great warrior answered, | 
- Evening came. — | ; 
The school-house was crowded. Opt ted ERE ae 
The usual programme at such an entertainment was carried out; | 
bashful boys blundered through recitations, pert girls shrilly sung 


imagine this a negro minstrel show, that you can get off a profane 
and slangy parody on the immortal Shakespeare?” 

Jimmy did not reply. £5 ts 

But he made a solemn yow, that if he caught hold of Wigwams. 
that night, there would be another gory murder to chronicle, 


egg . 


Wigwams, with a, shake of his 


? r . _ 


CHAPTER XII. 


The racket’ which Wigwams worked on Jimmy at the school ex- 
hibition was not appreciated by the latter. ett : 

And he made it red-hot for the gentle savage in various ways. 

‘So much so that one fine morning Wigwams did not respond to 
the welcome summons of the breakfast bell. ; 

Neither was he present at lunch. 
enjoyment of the honest country folks present. | Nor at supper, and the deacdn was clearly in about three dol- 
“© By and’ by it was time for’ J immy to appear. | lars’ worth of provisions, for Wigwams had the delicate appetite 

He strode on the stage principally all cléan collar and alarmingly | of a full-grown boa-constrictor. 

| , The next day dawned, but no Wigwams. 

The deacon felt good. 

“James,” he observed, as he sat on the piazza that night after 
supper, smoking his pet corn-cob, “I have a sort of blissful idea 
that maybe Wigwams is dead.” 523 

“Dead drunk,” laughed Jimmy, who was sitting on the steps 
with his old friend, Bob; a bey of his own age, puffing away at 
some scented cigarettes. . 

“He can’t be killed, dad. He’s like a match-peddler or a chromo 
fiend; they’ never die—Jive till they get so old that they wear 
out and drop to pieces.” ad 

“But where can he be?” 

“Ask me something easier.” 

“Did he tell you that he was going off?” 

“Nixey;"he told me that he intended to stay with you for the 
next two or three hundred years, and adopt you.” 

The deacon groaned, took a long pull at his pipe, and thought- 
fully watched the blue smoke-rings melt into the air. 

“I do hope that he’s dead,” said he, “or in prison.” 

Hardly had the benevolent wish escaped his lips, before a 
sort of procession came around a bend in the road before the 
house. 

The procession was ‘small but select. It consisted of a man 
and a sort of equine what-is-it on four legs. 

When the boys first beheld it, the procession seemed to be 
divided in opinion. 

The man wanted to go one way and the quadruped the other. 

And an animated argument, in which one party used a fence- 
rail and the other his heels, ensued. 

The man, though, by the aid of the fence-rail, finally ~got the 
best of it, and the procession approached.: 

There seemed something familiar about the ‘man. 

Surely that stove-pipe hat; painted red, that’ green overcoat, and 
those high rubber boots! were old acquaintances. 

Jimmy turned to ‘his father, who! was peering curiously over 
his spectacles, ; 
“Dad,” said he. 

“Well?” 


“Go around to the undertaker’s, and put your name down on 


got up and complimented everybody at stated intervals, to the great 


large necktie, and to tell the truth; he felt a little nervous. ~ 
He cast an anxious glace over the house, | eee 
There sat the deacon, a smile of pride on his face as he looked 
at “his boy;” there, too, were lots of folks that he knew, and last, 
but not least, down at his ‘feet sat Wigwams, looking as sober as a 
negro judge at a cake-walk. And open in his hands was a book. 
Jimmy felt relieved, * Picts ee eee 
Probably he would not if he had known that Wigwams had left 
the Shakespeare ‘home and brought along an old arithmetic. Wig- 
wams couldn’t read, and he did not know one book from another. 
_ Jimmy made his best bow and began :” ie dela 
_ “Friends, Romatis, fellow’ countrymen ! 
“Lend me your ears. siesta 4 ; 
“I come to bury Cresar, not to praise him. : Paes 
“The evil that men do—that men do—that men do——=" * 
“Here Jimmy stopped, and looked appealingly at Wigwams.. 
That gentleman understood the situation. eat 
He was to prompt. He prompted. apie Soba ita, eg 
“Evil dat men do get un six months, ” he glibly rattled off. 
It did not sound exactly right-to our hero, but ‘he repeated it. 
Then he went along very well for a while, but he got stuck again on 
Be die S50 OF Gt) 38: BM mabeds | 
“But Brutus says he was ve 
“Too fresh,” sweetly sang Wigwams. Cx 
“But Brutus’says he was too fresh,” repeated the hapless Jimmy, 
“and Brutus should-—Brutus should————” peas. 
~ “Wipe off his chin.” >. tS 
“Wipe off his chin.” | és ee 
“You all did see—did see—that on this—this eit 


PO 


“Fourth of’ July I thrice presented him with a—with a— id 
“Heap big club.” , ey 
“With a club, which he did thrice—did thrice——” 

“Put up de‘spout.” - : ROY 

“Did thrice pawn. Was this ambitious? Yet Brutus says 
Cesar was—was i 

1 G. ” " 

“Ceesar was no good, and Brutus is a—-a——__” 

“Son ob a gun.” A f ah ae 
Jimmy had, during the progress of his speech, strong doubts of 
the correctness of Wigwams’ prompting. | | 

He noticed that most of the audience looked astonished, a few 


the slate.” 

“What for?” 

“His noble nibs has arrived.” 

“ Who?” : 

“Wigwams.” 
“Where?” gasped the deacon. 
“Wigwams,” he whispered, “you ain’t prompting right.” “Down in the road. He’s got a sort of walking woodshed with 

“All in book,” promptly returned the child-like Savage, who | him.” | 
in reality was saying the first words of nonsense that entered his] © The deacon took a good look. Yes, it was Wigwams—Wigwams 


head. in all his glory, with King Solomon and the lilies of the field no- 
Jimmy did not believe him. where. 


But he concluded to go ahead, more especially as folks were wait- “What shall I do?” 
ing for him. — got rid of him.” 
So he struck out again: “Shoot him,” said Bob. 
“If you have tears, prepare to—prepare to——” here his. treach- “Pray for an earthquake,” suggested Jimmy. 
€rous memory went back on him again, and he. looked at Wigwams. The deacon nodded a mournful “No.” Z 
“Cork ’em up!” rattled off Wigwams. ) nt He realized that he would never get rid of Wigwams in this 
“That’s wrong,” yelled. J immy, “I know!” and he, plunged reck- | life, and probably not in the next. 
lessly into the poem on his own hook. By this time the great chief and his 


The last line which he had received from his ally, he was sure 
was not in the text. Laide 


queried Deacon Grimes.. “I thought I-had 


“a . procession had arrive 
. He fairly slaughtered Shakespeare, but. he couldn’t even keep that] front of the gate, vedrtn 
up. without being prompted. ish lis ae ) He saluted the trio. on the piazza with the air of a ki 
“Cesar says Brutus was—was ” he shouted. alderman. ‘AGL OT an 


“A big sucker,” insinuated ‘Wigwams.... 
“A big sucker, and Cesar ig——” 

wl. § cake.” 

“And Crsar is a cake, and-——” » 


“Dats mule.” 
“A what?” 
“Mule—hoss.” 


“What’s that curiosity that you’ve got with you?” asked Jimmy. 


; fe J side had yorkes right phere ee superintendent of the} “Get out!” Se . 
_ Sunday-school marched him gently olf the platform by his ear, | “Fact; see dis ring? Me, sabe little gal’s ife— i 
“Master Grimes,” he said. “your conduct is disgraceful. Do you’ mule to pay for it. Say dat if I had lett ne Pag See ae 


" 


———— 


Ayer 


Sy Se 
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ang responded Wigwams, with the practiced ease of a veteran 


Jimmy shouted with laughter. 

“You save a girl’s life?” he said. 

“Takes the cake!” added Bob. 

Wigwams looked like a tea-store statuette of injured innocence. 
By way of relieving his feelings, he kicked his mule in the head, 
and then remarked: 

“Mebbe Jimmy t'ink Wigwams lies. Nixey, Edward. Wigwams 
going along ribber; see little girl fall in. She gets ober head—no 
swim out. Wigwams leap in, catch her by foot, pull her out— 
she all O. K. Den her fader come out, go off him nut with joy, 
shake hands with brave Injun, hab high ole time—eberybody much 
fresh—bimeby me go ’way, fader gib me mule-hoss to ’member 
him by.” 

Jimmy looked at Bob. ® 

“What do you think of it?” he asked. e . 

“Ought to get it bound and sell it for ten cents,” responded Bob. 

“But where do you suppose he got the mule?” . 

“Borrowed it.” 

“When the owner wasn’t there?” 

“Per-cheese-ly. Let’s come down and take a look at the riddle.” 

The boys descended to the gate. 

Wigwams felt proud of his mule. 

Evidently he believed that Nature had strained herself awfully 
when she made that mule. 

You see it was so good-looking. A person did not have to 
stand and look at it for over half an hour before he realized that 
4it was a mule and not a butter-tub. . 

It only had one eye, its tail was broken off short, and no one 
of its legs was equal in length; it had warts in its ear and gum- 
soils on its nose; it was so thin that you could see what it had 
eaten for the last week—yet there was a gamey look about the mule 
shat made one involurtarily admire it. ae 

“How am he for high?” asked Wigwams. 

Of course the boys began to guy the quadruped. 

They couldn’t help it. 

“Is it stuffed?” asked Jimmy, with mock gravity. 

“No, it’s made out of wax,” answered Bob. 

“Jump on it and see if it springs.” 

“Wonder what its name is when it is cooked?” 

“Get it framed and offer a reward to find out what it is.” 

“It’s Charley Ross in disguise.” ie 

“No. Wigwams’ girl—going to a masquerade. = 

“Wonder does it eat?” 

“Can’t—it’s a step-ladder.” 

“Somebody’s bow-window broke loose.” 

“It’s a Hoboken elephant.” 

“A Philadelphia shrimp.” 

And thus they went on. . 

By. and by Wigwams got a little mad. 

“Dat’s a racer; he go mile in one-ten,” he said. 

“J thought so,* laughed Jimmy; “that mule looks as if he could 
go a mile in less than one-ten.” 

“One year and ten days,” grinned Bob. es i 

Wigwams did not deign to reply. He lugged the mule off and 
stored him away in the stable, and then came in to supper. 

At the table he repeated the same story, and persisted that the 
mule was a trotter. : . 

And, as circumstances proved, Wigwams’ head was level. 

He kept the beast close for about a week, giving it all to eat 
that it wanted. As the mule was not particular, but ate broken 
bottles and rags as cheerfully as it would have chewed ice cream 
and quail on toast, the task was not as hard as it seemed. 

At the expiration of the week a great event came off. : 

The annual county fair, which was held at Stamford, a flourish- 
ing county town near Turnover, where Deacon Grimes lived. 

All our country readers know what a country fair is, and as 
for our city ones, well, they’ll have to go to one and see. 
Horse racing was one of the principal attractions. 

It always is. 

A country fair without a horse race would be like a nut without 
a kerne]—valueless. 

The deacon was going; he had a prize squash and a fatted pig 
on exhibition, and Jimmy and Bob determined to go, too; so did 
Wigwams. 

Just as the boys were going off in the old chaise, which served 
as the deacon’s state barouche, Wigwams appeared on his mule. 

He presented a very comical sight, and the beys most died 


jaughing. 


“That’s the boss fairy tale!” 


But he presented a sober face. He wasn’t such a fool as they 


took him for. : 
“Going to raffle the trotter off, Wiggy?” asked Jimmy. 


“Ugh, no!” 
ics him out for an umbrella stand?” | 


“Jimmy much fool.” 


did not say another word till the fair was reached. — 


“Phen what in thunder are you going to do with him?” 
“Hab him in hoss race.” Rega oe 
“What for? .As the judge’s stand? | | 
Wigwams frowned. cle 

= Tinie heap fresh, get salted like cod-fish,” he retorted, and 


There was a crowd of people there. Thrifty farmers, their 


buxom wives and blooming daughters, rustic beaux looking totally 
miserable in their clean shirts and blacked boots, peddlers, sports, 
boys, and all the rag-tag and bob-tail that are always found at 


any public gathering. 


Wigwams attracted great attention. 


And his mule more. pS 
They and the circus cat who could play euchre divided the stare 


of the populace. 


Indeed, half the small boys imagined that Wigwams was Sitting. 


Bull, sure, and felt intensely disgusted because he did not get off 
of his steed and scalp somebody. . 


But Wigwams treated them all with lofty disdain. 

All his soul was centered in the horse racing. 

At last it came off. 

He kept quiet, though, until the last race. 

It was for horses who had never beaten three minutes, and the 


prize was fifty dollars. 


Fifty dollars was a good deal to Wigwams. 

It meant a new suit of clothes, red flannel or some other 
modest cloth, a new plug hat, chewing tobacco galore, and at least 
seventeen good, square, paralyzing drunks. - 

While the horses entered for the race—which, by the way, was 


an impromptu affair—were being called together, the spectators 


were astonished by the apparition of Wigwams and his mule on 
the track. 

They greeted him with derisive howls. 

“Shoot the mule!” 

“Get inside!” 

“Get off and carry it!” 

“Buy a new tail!” 

“Tell me what it‘is, and I'll give it to you!” 

“Buy a banana for it!” F 

Wigwams felt tickled to death at the sensation he was creating. 

He bowed right and left as he rode in, and made up his mind 
that he was solid with the masses. Vt testy 

His cogitations were rudely disturbed by the starter’s yelling: 

“Get off that track!” . 

“Whyfore?” inquired Wigwams, with his sweetest smile. 

“That’s for the trotters. Take your alligator off, will you?” 
_“Me going to race.” 

“What!” 

“Dis my _ hoss. 
brudder.” 

The starter, laughed loudly. . ; 

“You don’t mean to say,” he cried, “that you intend to enter 
that old ambulance mule in this race?” 

Oo eg:" 

“Why, you’re crazy!” 

“Dat’s all right;” and Wigwams pushed on. 

The starter at first thought of chucking him off the track, mule 
and all. But he decided, just for the fun of the thing, to let 
him enter. a 

“Well, go ahead,” he laughed; “be ready to start when I drop 
the flag!” 

Wigwams bowed his thanks, and took his position among the 
other starters. 

The jockeys greeted him with wild yells of mirth. 

“What is it?” asked one. 

“How much a grab!” queried another. rm 

“What is it given away with?” 

“Ts it a mule or a towel rack?” 

“Look at Pocahontas on top of it!” 

Php so they went on, alternately chafing Wigwams and the 
mule. 

Wigwams bore it like a stoic. 

And the mule didn’t care a snap, but stood as if he hadn’t 
quite made up his mind about the Hastern question. 

By and by the signal came for the start. | 

Down went the flag. 

Crack—crack! Clatter—clatter! A crack of a whip, a wild 
scurry of iron hoofs, a wilder yell from men’s throats, and, amidst 
a cloud of dust, the horses were off. 

Ten feet behind the rest trailed Wigwams, his high hat bobbing 
if the breeze, and his rubber boots knocking against his mount’s — 
side. . . 

How the crowd did yell at him. ra 

They told him to “go in,” to “get out and drag the mule after 
him,” to “brace up and take the cake,” and various other speci- 
mens of cheap wit. tie ay) 


Me jockey, b’long to same gang as white 


— fun began. 


Nor did his personal appearance escape the gang. 
He was politely requested to “shoot 
boots,” to “get an anchor and drown the coat,” etc. 
Half-way around the track were the horses. 


Suddenly Wigwams gave a terrific Indian yell and struck his 


mule with a small stick that he carried. 


* The animal bounded forward at a rate of speed which surpassed 


belief. : 
Around the track he went like a little locomotive. 
_ Horse after horse was passed. - 


Everybody began to look sick. 

There was a good deal of money bet on the race. 
If this crazy Indian and his bone-yard mule should win, con- 
siderable money would change hands. 

Folks began to hedge. 

One well-known sport stood up in the grand stand and exclaimed : 

“Five to one on the mule.” 

There seemed a probability of his being correct. _ 

Then there was a sort of stupefied silence. — ; 

It was broken by an Irishman, who got up and cried: ; 

“Be heavens! ‘The mule has won, and I’m siven dollars out!” 

His words were true. 

Wigwams, and that despised, made-fun-of, 
starved mule had won the race. 

The deacon, who was up in the grandstand with the boys, 
could not believe it at first. 


comical-looking, half- 


_. He soon discovered its credibility, though. 


“Well, I will be hanged!” he groaned, and pulling his hat over 


his ears he started for home. 


All of the way he chewed abstractedly at a straw, and muttered 
occasionally : : 

“That ’ere scabby mule win a race! 

Jimmy and Bob did not see anything else of Wigwams all day. 

But at night he arrived home, muleless, and in a helpless state 
of intoxication—that which a certain great humorist defines as 
“a still drunk.” 

As it afterwards transpired, Wigwams had sold the mule for 
fifty dollars, and that, together with the stakes he had won, made 
one hundred dollars that the crafty savage was in. : 

He kept the money, married a buxom negro widow, and they 
started a laundry together in New Haven, the widow doing all the 
work, and Wigwams all the loafing. There they now reside, quite 
comfortably fixed in this world’s goods. The reason we mention 
this is because, in all probability, Wigwams will not figure in these 
pages again. 

The next day, vacation being over, Jimmy started back to school. 

Bob accompanied him as a new scholar. 

Of course the boys were glad to see the Bad Egg again. 

Duby was particularly enthusiastic. He had returned from 
his summer vacation with a big piccadilly collar and a pair of 
juvenile side-whiskers, three hairs to each whisker. 

“Aw—weally—Jeemes, ” 
Bob’s benefit, “I’m awful glad to see you, baw jove!” 

“Where have you been paralyzing this summer?” laughed J immy. 

“Saratogy, me boy.” . 

“Coney Island, you mean.” 

“No, Saratogy.” 

“Did you mash any?” 

Duby stroked his siders complacently. 

“Killed the daisies dead, baw jeve!” he remarked. “Got three 
of them on aw—aw—terrible stwing, weally; had to come away, 
"fwaid they’d: fight a—aw—duel among themselves if I didn’t 
Howwible bore being a ladies’ man—fact.” 

Bob turned away from him in disgust. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” J immy asked. 

Bob made a wry face. 

_“That’s the worst pill I ever saw outside of a monkey’s cage,” 
he remarked. “Why don’t he get his shoes marked ‘Birdie?’ ” 

“You'll get used to him, by and by,” said Jimmy, “and then 
you will like him.” ‘ 

Jimmy was right. 

Bob did grow to like Duby—everybody did—for inside of his 
foppery and conceited ways, Duby carried a good, generous heart. 

Jimmy found a new sensation agitating the school. 

A project for a gymnasium. 

Jimmy went into it, body and soul. 

The result of his effort was that Dr. 
house beyond the academy proper, 
gymnasium. 


It contained trapezes, swinging rings, parallel bars, dumb-bells, 
Indians clubs, and everything which would cause the heart of the 
amateur athlete to rejoice. — 

Dr. Skinner opened it on a Saturday afternoon, half-holiday day, 
and in a neat little speech presented it to the school. 

Then the boys flocked in fast and eager for the fray, and the 


Well, I will be hanged!” 


Skinner built a small 
and fitted it up as a first-class 


| : a A BAD EGG. | 


the hat,” to “stab the 


jon tubs and made them hold a flag-pole. 


said he, putting on an extra drawl for| 


Presently Sergeant Balls came in. He looked loftily around. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Everything very nice. Almost like the 
gymnasium attached to my company quarters when I was sergeant 
in the British army in India.” 

“Did you have a gymnasium there?” queried Jimmy. 

“Yes, sir. So deuced hot, though, that we had to dig down into 
the earth sixty feet and make a cave there, using it for a gymna- 
sium ; had to manufacture all of our gymnastic apparatus, by gad, 
out of niggers.” - 

“How?” 

“Why, if we wanted a horizontal bar, we stood two niggers up 
lf we wanted a trapeze, 
we used four niggers, two on each side for the rope, hung them 
head-first down from the ceiling, and had a fifth little nigger held 
by the lowest two for a bar. Remarkable country, India.” 

“TI should smile so,” said Jimmy. “Were you much of a gym- 
nast, sergeant?” 

“Took two gold medals at the annual meeting of the Punx- 
sawchootey Athletic Club, presided over by the Rajah of Whang- 
doodle.” : 


“What for?” 

“Trapeze act, by gad!” 

Jimmy saw a chance for some fun. He winked a quiet little 
smile at those of his chums who stood near. 

“Sergeant,” asked he, “would yer mind showing us a little of 
yer skill?” 

The sergeant complied. 

He got into the trapeze. 

To tell the truth the boys were really disappointed. 

He was quite a creditable performer, despite his bulk. 

At one end of the room was a darky whitewasher, who was 
whitewashing one of the walls of the gymnasium. 

During the sergeant’s trapeze act he was busy making some 
whitewash. 

Several times the sergeant, in his swing, nearly touched him. 

“Look out, my man!” he shouted. 

“Dat’s all right,” replied the darky, “yer can’t scare de ole 


man. Go right along wid de circus, sah, an’ don’t mind me,” and 


he went on with his work, whistling cheerfully. 

Just as he said so, there was a sudden snap. 

The rope of the trapeze had snapped asunder. 

Whizz through the air came the frightened sergeant directly on 
top of the darky whitewasher. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Whizz through the air came the sergeant. 

“Look out!” yelled Jimmy at the darky whitewasher. 

The black gentleman turned partly around. 

“Wha’s dat you say, chile?” he asked. : 

He found out what Jimmy was talking about soon enough. 

Bang! the sergeant struck him, precipitating him ker-slap into 
the pail of whitewash. 

The pail upset, and the whitewash flew in all directions. 

And Sergeant Balls struck the floor just in time to receive a 
liberal dose. 

“Good gad!” he yelled, as he and 

As fer the darky, he could not understand what had happened. 

He lay over on his back like one in a doze. ; 

“Who brought de mule in?” he finally muttered. 

“What mule?” inquiried J immy, between his shouts of laughter. 

“De mule dat kicked de ole man ober.” 

“No mule kicked you over.” 

“Lightnin’, den?” 

“No; the sergeant hit you!” 

The whitewasher raised himself up. He saw Sergeant Balls still 
lying on the ground. 

So he reached out and gave the prostrate 
across the cheek with his whitewash brush. 

The brush was loaded, and after the operation was finished, Balls’ 
cheek looked as white as a marble tombstone. 

“You black son of a sea-cook!” he roared, “what the deuce are 
you doing?” 

By way of reply the irate nig yainted up his other cheek. 

“Gad!” the sergeant shouted, as he sprang to his feet, “are you 
crazy? Do you want me to break your head?” 

The darky stepped back on the defensive, and raised his brush. 

allude to me as a black skunk, sah?” 


“PH cut your head off, you black skunk!” 
“Did I understan’ youse to 
“That’s what I said.” . 
Lincoln Jones took off his hat, 
up with great care on the floor. 
to Sergeant Balls, “I’se 


the darky rolled over together. 


sergeant a good smash 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson Abraham 
also his coat. And he hung them 


“Now, sah,” he remarked 
punch your head.” 


OEE aE, 
net aed 
ts st Xs 


ser ces 


“Gread Gad! osu zi Shenae: Sergeant fic sius. lls,” * 
stammered the astonished sergeant. = Ba 
Nebber ’low anybody fo’ to call me a black, anal ‘seb... af, ad 
*Postle Paul heself should come down. heah himself an’ call me a 
black skunk, not even my. respect fo’ de Bible. would. prewent me 
from ‘a-punching his head.” 


He proved his words by a scientific ‘tap just above Balls right 


ear. 

“Dar’s a Carlina touch,” he remarked; 
I was quality nig by de way dat I hit.” | 

But the sergeant braced, right .up.: 

The sergeant wasn’t any coward, not a bit.of it. 

He gave the darky one in the mouth, which made that organ shut 
up without further notice. . 

The boys had all the fun they wanted for a short time. 

They took sides, and encouraged the combatants with shouts. _ 

“Slug him, sergeant!” .. aes ae 

“Hit him again—he’ Ss got no friends! i an 

“Whack him, nig!” 

“Go in, whitewash!” 

“Mash him for his mother!” 

“Peg him for his sister!” 

“Bite his ear!” chit we 

But let us leave the scene for a few moments. ; 

Just as the fight was about beginning, Dr. Skinner was Biprised 
by a visit from Rev. Mr. Sluce, a new minister. who fie just Beecled 
in the village. 

Of course, Dr. Skinner was delighted to see the Fev: Mr. hice! 
More especially as the Rev Mr. Sluce had two boys whom the ‘doc- 
tor desired to také and care for—for a small consideration: 

After a brief talk the doctor proposed a walk. 

They slowly strolled toward the new gymnasium. 

On the way he expatiated on the advantages of his school.’ 

“Just the place to put your sons, my dear sir,” he urged. 

“But I wish my boys to have good associates. ”* 

“All my pupils are young gentlemen.” 

“Of good moral character?” 

“Certainly. ‘They are particularly eeonah| in morals and re- 
ligion.” 

“Indeed?” . 

“Oh, yes: half of them are abbat: to join the pe a 4 . 

Mr. Sluce smiled a gratified smile. He was about to make some 
meral reply, when wafted on the air came a yell of laughter and sc 
words of advice: 

“Sock it to him, whitewash!” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Sluce, pricking up his ears. 

“Some ribald boys, probably, outside of the gates,” replied the 
doctor. 

“You do not allow your scholars to associate with them?” 

“No, sir; they might learn bad things: My boys are all. Acetined 
to be Christian gentlemen.” . 

Another roar of laughter, and os following beautiful remark 
interrupted the conversation : 

“Paste him in the jaw, Ballsy!” ) 

“Those town boys are awful,” gravely said Sluce. » 

“Awful, sir! horrible!” 

_ “How about your teachers?” 

“The first is Sergeant Balls.” 

“A good teacher?” : 

“Excellent. Strict. disciplinarian. 
love him.” 

By this time they had reached the gymnasium. 

A most terrific racket was going on inside. 

Sluce drew back in alarm. 

“Are not your boys very noisy, Dr. Skinner?” te queried. 

“Bxuberance of youthful spirit,” smiled the doctor, preparing to 


RS anybody ‘couia ie. dat 


All of the boys respect and 


open the door. “As I said, Sergeant Balls is a model of decorum ; 


Sergeant Balls is 

The doctor stopped right there. 

The phrase was never finished. 

He had opened the door, and taken one look. 

He could not have been more surprised if somebody had hit 
him with a brick house. 

The tableau before him was certainly more astonishing op 
agreeable. 

There were his boys, those lambs who were destined to grow 
up. Christian gentlemen, sitting and standing about the room in 


all sorts of attitudes, yelling, stamping, clapping, and occasionally 


even cussing. About jalf of them were smoking cigars, and the 


rest were chewing tobacco. 
And there, too, in the middle of the room, was that Beacdel of 
decorum,” Sergeant Balls, all dirt and whitewash, pounding the 


“What does this 


head of a totally demoralized negro. . 

. “Great Psammetichus!” exclaimed the doctor. 
mean?” 

At the sound of his voice all was confusion. 

Palls let go of the whitewasher in a hurry. 


an ‘bab ‘EGG. 


‘| to the. mouth of a cannon and blown to pieces, 


kind- hearted old chap, 


PET HY eis! be wily oi 
-», “Explain, Sha Balls!” thundered the doctor. as" 
"Ts ar Sergeant, Balls?” whispered the ‘Reverend ‘Mr. Sluce 
“Yes,” groaned the doctor. 
a «yp Tthink that I would prefer putting my boys in a ghenagétie, ” ‘ 
remarked Siuce. “I must be. going now—go0d-by, ‘Dr. _ Sinner,” 
d he walked away. : 
and ent Balls!” roared Dr. Skinner, pointing at ‘Sluce's 1 re- 
treating form. “Do you see that man, Sie. 
Balls wiped away the blood from one eye, 
“Mhat man,” continued the irate doctor, © 
to me of two pupils worth six hundred a year. 


lost through your confounded insanity!” 
“Sorry, ‘irl? murmured Balls, “but I licked +Bats nigger. If 


he’d been as impudent as that to me in India, I’d a had him ‘tied 
blast him!” 
- “What was the unpleasantness about?” asked: the doctor, ‘Cool- 
ing off a little. 
The sergeant explained. 6S 
“Where’s the colored man?” ‘waneeit the doctor.” . 
_ “Skipped!” answered ‘Jimmy; who’ had — been “Tistening ‘to the 


conversation. ur deay' eden ee hae % 


and ‘said that he did. 
“represents the loss 
Now Wied are lost— 


ri 


ok a little more talk, the doctor, “who eatty’ was a. ea 
pardoned the irascible sergeant, and they 
went off together. 

And. as,, half. an hour ater, when. Jimmy passed the doctor’s 
garden and looked in, he beheld the pair sitting cozily in the arbor, 
with long pipes in their mouths and a bottle of something good 
between them, the natural inference was that they had fairly made 
up; especially as the doctor was telling, with many a chuckle, how « 
he had, in his college days, painted the janitor’s cow red. 

Now we'll digress right here to tell about a iit ple olae® that 
was worked on Duby. 

You know that Duby always had been a eijell.' 

He postured for a dizzy bird, as it were, and alwhye put on the 
loudest dress and the loudest airs that he possibly could. 

He carried a cane, wore red kid gloves, got insufferably proud 
on the strength of a microscopic mustache, and considered that all 
he had to do was to look at a girl and she was smitten. 

Of course the other boys gave it ‘to oe on his poppery and 
vanity. 

They called him “birdie” and “pet,” sueseaets that he white- 
wash his hands and wear glass aia and otherwise guyed him 
terrifically. 

-He didn’t care, though, but went on as bad as hefbre: 

By and by, one night just at dusk, the expressman left a: pack- 
age for  “Mr.- Clarence Dubernocque, Esq,., See “Military + 
Academy. Paid.” ; 

Jimmy was the boy who received it. 

He looked: at it curiously. F 

It was a brown-paper bundle, ements a box of: some kind. 

“Wonder what is inside OL 32? he remarked to- aa boys who 
stood by. 

“Cake,” hazarded Bubber Chubbs. 

By way of reply, Jimmy shied the Pande at anaes 

“Bubber,” said he, “if I had such a Baa imagination as. 
you, I’d get it stuffed.” 

Bubber ‘dodged, and the parcel fell at his feet. 

He had just raised his fairy foot—sixteen in the shade—to kick 


# 


| it, when Duby appeared. 


“What in the deuce are you doing?” he veliek: a 
“Playing foot-ball,” unconcernedly larch she Bubber. 

“With what?” 

SA DOR. 

“What box?” 


““Bxpressman said it was for you, I believe.” 

Duby gave a howl of apprehension. He rushed forward and 
clasped the precious box in his arms. 

“You dwiveling idiots,” he nearly wept, “ you might Baye ewacked 


-it, by Jove!” 


“Oracked what?” asked Ji immy. 

“My new high hat!” 

The Bad Hgg gave a groan of despair, and executed a » highly artis- 
tie fall to the ground. 

“Look a here.” asked Duby, who had been regarding Jimmy’s 
performance with undisguised surprise, “what are you—aw——siv-* 
ing us, anyhow?” 

“Well, if you're going to wear a high hat, it’s time that r die,” 
orted Jimmy, sitting Mpieeet | 

“Jeemes, my son,” good-humoredly retorted Duby: “vou’ re toa, 
new altogether; you want to go somewhere an’ get dusty.” 

“That’s all heavenly,” Jimmy laughed. . “tr say, birdie, open the 
bundle.” 

Duby would have much rathér deferred’ indents the’ ‘Drecious, 
sini to the seclusion of his own chamber. 


~ 


fe 
‘ 


= a ae Sie a ae ee “ae 2 3% 2 .- 
e could not help himself Jery well G, tao 

So with a sigh*he undid the concealing brown paper.» 

A boxewas divulged. 39 

He.pried the cover off of the box and lifted something out very 
_* gingerly. . TR TIA YT My rere 


Do you wonder that Jimmy walked straight up and kissed her? 
“You naughty boy!” she ‘cried, ‘in assumed anger. se Bie es 
“They all do it,” laughed Jimmy. “Come, Sadie, it’s church 
time.” f 
» She put her armin: his. and-off they went, she telling what a 


PN 


That something was a high hat. ‘ | t ey lig of -_.| dreadful time she had had to get out of school, in order to join him. 
A white high hat. Adak bal tn LUT O \. |. By and by Jimmy had someing to say. | : 
With a.black band, 9 =e =-—- — “Duby,” and “high hat,” and “glue,” were-frequently named in 


And a gaudy and ostentatious bow of ribbon on one side. 
“There!” exclaimed Duby, in tones of suppressed admiration, as 
he held it aloft. — ee ee ae 
“What do you call it?” asked J immy. 
__.“Flower-pot in disguise, ” Fatty Lobb remarked. 
4 “But what are you going to do with it?” continued Jimmy. —__ 
“Wat it,” sarcastically answered Duby. 

_ . “Qh, honest, are you going to wear it?” : : 

P... .. Of course.”, . 

3 “You'll get killed.” 

“Weal absurd.” Sy a 
“Just you see. Even a wild Indian would shoot that hat.” 

,  “That’s all cowect. I’m going to wear that hat to church Sunday 
night. Going to take Kitty Price to the sanctuary, by Joye—’ston- 
ish the natives.” Ceres ut 

“Look out you don’t astonish yourself,” cautioned Jimmy, as he 
walked off. TENe Me 
That was Friday, and Sunday night soon came. ; 

Duby was in a flutter of preparation. He was going to smite 

Miss Kitty to the soul, sure. ce 
Jimmy roamed into his room just as he was about completing his 

_ toilet. ; it ¢34 23 

* “How does my necktie look, Jeemes?” he asked. “My green one 

mace me look like a—aw—deuced cwab before it’s boiled, and my 

wed one made me appear worse, baw Jove! How does this -scar- | 

let, with pink stripe; look?” : cone a 

“Immense,” responded J immy. . “There’s a note for you down in 

_~ the hall.” . ae 

4 “Another mash, I conjecture,” said Duby, as he rushed down- 

stairs. “It’s awful, you know, to have so many girls after a 

fellah.” i : 
On the table lay that precious hat. Jimmy slyly approached. 

| From his pocket he drew a small bottle. . 

| Labled “liquid glue.” As 

From another pocket he drew a brush. He inserted the brush 

_ sinto the bottle, then drew it—the brush—carefully around the: in- 

side of Duby’s beloved stove-pipe. 3 

Then’ he carefully replaced everything. ‘ 
“You needn’t be afraid of that hat blowing off, old man,” he 
grinned. - : 

_* Presently Duby returned. “tes 
A “There wasn’t any note downstairs.”: __ ; 

“Must have been for some other fellow, then.” . Eg 
Duby did not reply. He put on his hat without looking on the 
inside. Auli 
“Pears to me it’s dooced moist,” he remarked. 
“What’s moist?” 
ie Ba eae 
“Those hats always are. It runs in the family.” 
a» “Weally?” i} Sai 
“Honest Injun. Ain’t it most time that you’re off? Church be- 
gins at eight.” — a8 , 
“Yes,” answered Duby, consulting his watch; “I’ve only got 
about ten minutes. Kitty said that she would wait for me at her 

“gate.” rk ts 3 

“Old man won’t let you inside of the house, hey?” basely insin- 

uated the Bad Keg. 

“Don’t want to,” laconically explained Duby, taking his cane— 
he ‘carried a cane, all swells do—and starting off. 

Jimmy watched him past the door. “Bet a gold harp against a 
tin whistle that he gets throwed out of church bodily,” murmured 
he. 


Then he fixed himself up a little, washed his face, oiled his hair, 
and went off himself. - | ug 4 
. Down the road he went till he reached the old red-oak tree, well 
known in that locality. It was an historical tree, too, for tradition 
_ Said that General Washington had once stopped there and drank a 
glass of water. If stories are true, General Washington seems to e s 
have spent most of his time stopping under trees and at front gates THE END. wee 
and drinking glasses of water. debidrasies _ Read “SAM: OR, THE 'TROU ESO} IN NG,” 
: Sweet Sadie Skinner was there, arrayed in all of her Sunday Peter Pad, which will be the poe Neer cas) fol Mein =e 
nery. m : ty 
She had on a nobby jockey hat anda lovely kilt suit; delicate 
gloves encased her fair hands; her soft cheeks were flushed. by the}. SPECIAL NOTICH: All back numbers o 
night air, and one or two raven tresses disobediently reposed on her; ways in print. 
shapely shoulders. And the wicked. wind 


the conversation, and it must have been something very funny, for 
they both laughed often. 

Meanwhile, Duby had gone after Kitty Price, who, by the bye, 
as you will.probably remember, was an intimate friend of Sadie’s. 

She was waiting for him. ° agate é 

So the pair paraded off in a very contented mood.’ 

They got to the church. , : 

lt was crowded. ee 

Up in a front seat was the Bad Egg and his girl. Somehow, too, 
most of the military academy was there. ; 

Duby. wendered..what sudden fit of religious enthusiasm could 
have struck the boys, for generally they went to church about once 
a year. 

As he went up the aisle he tried to take off his hat. 

It would not move. k + , 

He clutched the hat with both hands. 

But it obstinately stuck to his héad. 

“What is the matter?” whispered Kitty. 

“My hat,” groaned Duby. 

“What ails it?” 

“It’s stuck fast.” Pim.) "Ze 

“Well, ‘don’t stand in the aisle all night. Come along!” com- 
‘mnanded Kitty. rie om : 

They sat down. 

“Take off-your hat,” Kitty whispered. : 

Duby. made a desperate effort.. He only succeeded in tearing. 
away half of the brim. = ei 

The sexton, a big, burly man, trotted up the aisle. 

“See here, young fellow,” said he to Duby, “you’ve got to take 
off your hat!” ‘ 

“I can’t,” replied Duby, red as a beet. 

“I say you can, and you’ye got to!” 

“You be hanged!” impudently retorted Duby. Be 

‘That settled it. oe 
~The sexton yanked Duby out of his seat as if -he- had: been a 
baby, and ran him down the aisle to slow music, while everybody 
around laughed loudly. 
Poor Duby’s high hat was a failure. 

* > * * * * 


5 3 * = 

Boys, my task is done ; the rackets of the Bad Egg are over. [I 
could tell you about them another six months, but I am afraid that 
you would grow weary, so I calculate, as you down east boys would 
say, that I’d better stop here. ai 

Jimmy went all through the school, graduated, got into business, 
married Sadie Skinner, and now lives in great style in New York, 
one of the empire city’s solid men, a keen, successful financier and 
speculator. 

I think I see them now Sitting in their cozy veranda after sup- 
per. Another gentleman sits by Jimmy’s side, a gentleman styl- 
ishly dressed, with a pure Havana in his mouth. 

That’s Duby, gentleman of leisure, heir to his father’s large for- 
tune. The wife he speaks of used to be called Kitty Price in the 
old days. 

There is one more person on the scene, a mild-looking old man, 
with a long clay pipe in his mouth, who stands in the doorway. 

-Ever and anon his eyes fall on Jimmy with a tender look, and he 
murmurs softly to himself: . 

. “ That's Jimmy, the Deacon’s Son, my boy—that’s the Bad 
ues t : 

Can’t you guess who that old man is? . 

Dr. Skinner still keeps school at the academy. Sergeant Balls 
joined the temperance cause, donned the blue ribbon, and is now 
traveling about as a temperance agitator. O’Farrell, having saved 
enough money, went back to Treland. 

Fatty Lobb is now a drummer, Billy Emerson a minister, and 
Bubber Chubbs—poor Bubber Chubbs—is dead. Some years ago, 
in that terrible riot at Pittsburg, he fell, shot through the heart, at 
the head of his company doing his duty. 
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These Books Tell You Everything! 


KR COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! — 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover, 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know any thing about the subjects 
mentioned. . 

THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y. 
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| SPORTING. MAGIC. : 
' No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- | card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, | of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as pe formed by 
together with descriptions of game and fish. e our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.— ully | as it will both amuse and instruct. : 

filustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat.| No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
. No. 47. HOW. TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— | boy on the stage ; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
‘A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses authentic explanation of second sight. 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for| No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A .MAGICIAN.—Containing the 

uliar to the horse. grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
; No. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy | public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. G 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes Jo. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Frlly illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 

a 


=% FORTUNE TELLING. 
+ No. 1, NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ;*alsb the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. his little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and ae tay! days, and ‘“‘Napoleon’s Oraculum?” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knewing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. ‘Tell your own fortune. Tell 
5 the fortune of your friends. 
te No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE “HAND.— 
‘ Containing rules for telling fortunes ‘by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret df telling future 
$y events by aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. IJustrated. By A. 


Anderson. 
a ATHLETIC. : 
No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full ing 
wstruction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle ; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 


in this little book. 
No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 


Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books,.as it will teach you how to box 


without an instructor. . ie 
No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 


instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletie exercises. 
Enmibracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 


A handy and useful book. pre : } 
No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the hroadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
of bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
ard American and German games, together with ruleg and Lali 
of sporting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the United 


States. By Bartholomew atterson. 
complete instructions f iti ‘ Seatba f2: 
TRICKS WITH CARDS. : oy) also letters of iatvodnctibn: HOtee peeee > <email 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing | _ No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
i e general principles of sleight-of-hand, applicable | Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring | also giving sample letters for instruction 
tleight-of-hand ; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful, little 
a ially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- ne feling you itd to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
ons. i, mother, sister, brother, lover: : ; 
ns.» Mibw TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Eim- | body you wish, to her employer, ant Joa aaa every 7008 
bracing all * bg pn and most deceptive card tricks, with il- ey i shy tend shold have thie hook 
4 T vigty geil iad wat ce TO WRITE r -Con- 
Gare HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— | taining full instructions for eT cag subject: 


Containing Scere anged pages as performed by at ag Ratt also rules for punctuation ard composition; together with specimen 


one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

o. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER.—Containing 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together With many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Iilustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
cee igen mechanics, etc., etc. The most instructive book pub- 
ished. 

_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer ; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 
_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated, by John Allen. 
ater te tione : MECH LULL? Sacer aa 

ions for performing over sixt anical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully finstrated: aie 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
ne gs to use them; also giving specimen letters for both youns 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIBS.—Giving 
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FLIRT. -The arts and wiles of flirta 
is little book. Besides t various met} 
glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, DB cor 
| tains a full list of thé language and sentiment of flowers, which 
| interesting to everybody, both old and y ung. You cannot be happy — ae 
ro, Dutch} without one. cae ty ign rt ay ied a} “> Pie 
for home amuse-| No. 4. HOW: TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome . 
CY : _ | little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains ful] Instruc- 
ay OYS OF NBW YORK MINSTREL GUIDBE} tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, Mi ot 
ANI JOKE BOOK.—Nomething hew and very instructive. Every | how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
I full instructions for. or- dancés. “oe - ye! 
_ No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to lov, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette _ Ag 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- $ 
erally known.  - 5 Ee ai 
No. 17.. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the M 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 
No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFU L.—One of the = 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world.  — - 
dverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 


female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated, and 
‘containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird. paroquet, parrot, ete. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
tive book. Handsomely illustrat- 


No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints re 
‘on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By. J. Harrington 
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one of the most original 

01 it is brimful of wit and humor. It 

contains ongs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 

Terrence Muldoon, the great Wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediatel : 

tee No. 79. HOW TO BECOME 
‘plet acti ) p for various characters on the | 

stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 


es a a a | HOUSEKEEPING. 
mk , No.-16, HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN. 
a full instructions for constructing a window garde 
- or country, and the most approved methods for 
: re ‘at home... The most- complete book of th 
ev lished. 
4g NOLO. HOW TO COOK.—One of 
A OTr cooking ever published. It contains 
fish, game, and oysters ; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
od Pasty, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
~ “edoks. 


No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls,-men and women; it will teach: you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 

_ brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds, 


| ELECTRICAL. 
No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—<A de- 
seription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
ete. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
~ _. dustrations. 
‘ No, 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 


—Containing 
n either in town 
raising beautiful | 
e kind ever pub- 


the most instructive books 
recipes for cooking meats, 


Keene, 


« 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuablé book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 
No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—G 
plete information ag to the manner and method of raisin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eight. ~~~ 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind evel. aa 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


? 


iving com- 
g. keeping, 


aining full d 1a ‘city, |, No.8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST A useful and in- 
hess aes, anc eae ne Seder 2 be worked by ‘electricity. structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
pas “Nec G7. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing g | Petiments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 


large collection of instructive and highly amusi 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ee _ ENTERTAINMENT | 
poe hs NOD, HOW-TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions. by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
_ tudes every night with his wonderful imitations). can master the 
_ art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It ig the 
_ greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
Bs No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
-of games, sports, card diversions, comic recreations, ete., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 
 . No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES -—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. . 
: No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
_ the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
‘and witty sayings. 
- No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, GCrib- 
bage, Casino, PWorty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho... Draw Poker, 
» Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
: > No. 66: HOW TO-DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, 


| With key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 
No. 18. HOW TO. DO IT: OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It 


is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
- all about. There’s happiness in jt. 
; y 


weer HOW. D0) BMEAVE Containing the rafes and 
etiquette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 


of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, 
and in the drawing-room. ie 


DECLAMATI“N. 


‘Nos 27, HOW: TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 

—Containing the most popular selections in, use, comprising Dutch 

dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
With many standard readings. | 


Dow 3}, HOw TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containine four- 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker. reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 


all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible, . 


“NO. 49. HOW ‘TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
_ bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, 


rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. ; 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, Syrups, essences, ete., ete. « $c 
No. 15. HOW TO BECOME RICH.— This wonderful book pre- . < 
sents you with the example and life experience of some of the most : 
noted and wealthy men in the world, including the self-made men 
of our country. The book is edited by one of the most successful 
men of the present age, whose Own example is in itself guide enough 


for those who aspire to fame and money. The book will give you 
the secret. 


ng electrical tricks, 


ES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE 


Canada. Also table of distances by water to forei 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, ete. 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every : 
oe he Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general ecom- ct 
plaints. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKER 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. mae 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 3 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable ok 
and sensible rules for beginners, 


and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it : 
also how to make Photographie Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies, Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 

yney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY = 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, .* > = 
course of Study, Hxaminations, Duties, Staff of ¢ cers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shonld 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senaren S, 
Author of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” Soe 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the. Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptions 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything q boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States. Navy. ~Com- 

and the best | piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become as 
Sources for procuring information on the questions given. -| West Point Military Cadet.” 9 
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PRICE 10 CENTS EACH OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS: > 
Sens” Address, RANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square. New York, — 
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A LAUGH IN EVERY CHAPTER! 


s“*a NA PS’”*& 


A Comic Weekly of Comic Stories by Comic Authors. 
The Only Weekly Series of Funny Stories Published in the World. 


“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of humorous stories, written by such prety Pot writers of 
Comic Stories as PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and others. Every number will consis _ oA arge pages, 
printed in clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. Hach story will be comple i i goatee and 
will be filled with funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly 
place your order with your newsdealer for a copy of “SNAPS” every week. ; 


Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, by Peter Pad | 26 The Best of the Lot; or, Going His Father One Better, 


Tommy Bounce at School; or, The Family Mischief at by Peter Pad 
Work and Play, by Peter Pad 
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Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side ot 
Everything, by Tom Teaser 


Shorty; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad 
Shorty ov the Stage; or, Having All Sorts of Luck, 
by Peter Pad 
Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too 
Good for Him, by Sam Smiley 
Skinny, the Tin Peddler, by Tom Teaser 
Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun and Trade, 
by Tom Teaser 
Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, 
by Peter Pad 
Mulligan’s Boy. by Tom Teaser 
Little Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runa- 
ways, . by Tom Teaser 
Touchemup Academy; or, Boys Who Would Be Boys, 
by Sam Smiley 
Muldoon, the Solid Man, 
The Troubles of Terrence Muldoon, 
Dick Quack, the Doctor’s Boy; or, A Hard Pill to 
Swallow, by Tom Teaser 
One of the Boys of New York; or, The Adventures of 
Tommy Bounce, by Peter Pad 
Young Bounce in Business; or, Getting to Work for | 
Fair, “by Peter Pad 
The Mulcahey Twins, by Tom Teaser 
Corkey; or, The Tricks and Travels of a Supe, 
by Tom Teaser 
Out With a Star; or, Fun Before and Behind the 
Scenes, 
Billy Bakkus, the Boy with the Big Mouth, 
by Com. Ah-Look 


by Tom Teaser 


Shorty in Luck, 
The Two Shortys: or, Playing in Great Luck, 
er by Peter Pad 


Bob Short; or, One of Our Boys, by Sam Smiley 


“by Tom Teaser : 


by Tom Teaser | + 


by Peter Pad |: 


i Sassy Sam Sumner. 


‘Two Imps; or, Fun in Solid Chunks, 


by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
Joseph Jump and His Old Blind Nag, by Peter Pad 
Sam Spry, the New York Drummer; or, Business Be- 
fore Pleasure, by Peter Pad 
Spry and Spot; or, The Hustling Drummer and the 
Cheeky Coon, . , by Peter Pad 
Three Jacks; or, The Wanderings of a Waif, by Tom Teaser 
Tumbling Tim; or, Traveling with a Circus, by Peter Pad 
Tim, the Boy Clown, or, Fun with an Old-Fashioned 
Circus, by Peter Pad 
Sassy Sam; or, A Bootblack’s Voyage Around the 
World, eS: Com. Ah-Look 
The Deacon’s Son; or, The Imp of the Village, 
by Tom Teaser 
Old Grimes’ Boy; or, Jimmy and His Funny Chums, 
~ «by Tom ‘Teaser 
Muldoon’s Boarding House, by Tom Teaser 
The Irish Rivals; or, Muldoon and His Hungry Board- 
ers, by Tom Teaser 
The Muldoon Guard; or, The Solid Man in Line, 
: Tee by Tom Teaser 
Tommy Bounce, Jr., in College, by Peter Pad 
A Rolling Stone: or, Jack Ready’s Life of Fun, by Peter Pad 
Black and White; or, Jack Ready’s Funny Partner, 
3 by Peter Pad 
Shorty, Junior; or, The Son of His Dad, . by Peter Pad 
Behind the Scenes; or, Out With a New York Combina- 
tion, by Peter Pad 
Before the Footlights; or, The Ups and Downs of Stage 
Life, by Peter Pad 
Cheeky and Chipper; or, Through Thick and Thin, 
by Com. Ah-Look 
Bob Rollick; or, What Was He Born For? by Peter Pad 
The Pride of the School; or, The Boy Who Was Never 
Found Out, - by Peter Pad 


Nimble Nip, the Imp of the School, 


A Sequel to Sassy Sam, 
by Com. Ah-Look 


Tommy Bounce, Jr.; or, A Chip of the Old Block, 


by Peter Pad!52 A Bad Egg or, Hard to Crack, by Tom Teaser 


“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or 
postage stamps. Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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THIS GIVES YOU FAIR WARNING! 


That all the Numbers of the Best Weeklies Published are always in print and can be obtained from this office direct, if you cannot 
procure them from any newsdealer. Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you 
want and we will send them to you by return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


- a pL EEN TT ST 
Ope eee Paral se aarhsicteemeeae cn paar ameesan cht one Peat aod 
; as ag. aha yi a. Re call Kes st pin BEND | re oy ees arr 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
Dear Str—Enclosed find .... cents for which please send me: 

.. copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos... 
“6ST HREE OBUMS: >”... 
« & PLUCK AND LUCK * . 
« « SECRET SERVICE “ 
“« € INAPS “ ; 
« € Ten Cent Hand Books “ .... nee SRA) PRS RE AT PS APO SnENy iki te ae 


Mae, {is phpow ee oe AN .,.. Street and No ONO a SU ale cen oer 
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